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PREFACE. 


I am not aware that we have, in any form, a 
handy hook, or guide to the sheep and sheep- 
grazings of this country—for the stranger as well 
as ourselves. It is not so much the practical 
details of everyday management that is needed, as 
guidance as to where, and in what circumstances, 
we find the genus Ovis aries in the British Isles. 
The majority of our farmers yet require to know 
the principles upon which their flocks are managed. 

Besides various papers in agricultural works and 
periodicals, there are several volumes specially 
devoted to sheep-husbandry; but, valuable as these 
in many respects are, they fail to meet what seem 
to me the particular wants of the case. From 
Hogg’s Shepherd’s Guide in 1807, to Youatt in 
1869, the unvarying programme has been—history, 
anatomy, diseases, and local management. 





PREFACE. 


In the present work I propose to take up this 
department of agriculture as we find it developed 
by physical influences and the hand of man; or its 
position, principles, and practice. The habitats, and 
the prevalent breeds of sheep adapted to them, 
will naturally arrange the division of the work; 
and while all conclusions are based on facts—which, 
as a rule, require little more than setting down in 
plain form—allowance will be made, I trust, for 
any tautology where much variety of one subject 
has to be dealt with. 

In some respects this work is necessarily a com¬ 
pilation, and I have therefore to acknowledge ob¬ 
ligations for information from various sources. 



CHAPTER L 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OP 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 

To the world the map gives the British Isles as a 
small green spot, an equilateral triangle of some 
500 miles on the side. To the British flocbmaster 
two-thirdsof these 77,000,000 acres—while nothing 
more than a few very extensive runs in South 
America—are fields of gold in wool and mutton; 
and to the man of science they possess a variety of 
interesting and instructive physical characteristics 
which probably do not exist within a similar extent 
in any other part of the world. The south latitude 
of 50° ripens the vine, the 60° of northern limit give 
almost nothing but heath and seaweed as pasture,* 
while in the mountain comes snow lies throughout 
the year. 

It will be best to notice briefly in succession the 
principal features that affect our subject. 

* The Orkney sheep feed on seaweed, more probably from 
choice than necessity, as it is eminently nutritive. 
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1. Soils geologically. 

It is also a peculiar fact that not only -within 
the area of Great Britain, but even in some of its 
counties individually, the geological formations are 
presented in greater variety than occurs in very 
much more extensive districts elsewhere. As rocks 
make soils primarily, and their position and chemi¬ 
cal nature give distinctive character to vegetation, 
it is evident that the geological nature of a country 
must materially affect even its surface value, and 
that in no. respect so much as in regard to the 
grasses. The prevailing groups requiring notice 
are the limestone, sandstone, and granitic; and 
these three regulate in a great measure the soils of 
the British Isles. I adopt these common names 
for the series of rocks of which they are typical, in 
order to their being easily understood by the 
general reader, as no strictly scientific classification 
is here necessary. 

First, we have the limestone (and chalk) of the 
south and north of England and centre of Ireland, 
producing its loamy, light, and absorbent soils in 
rounded hills; then sandstone in the middle of 
England and south of Scotland and Ireland, with 
stiff retentive soils, either of local or foreign origin, 
on plains and terraces; and the granitic rocks in 
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the north of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, with 
soils of a thin, cold nature, on broad and peaky 
mountains. 

2. Natural Drainage. 

Each of these groups being characterised by its 
own configuration, the river-drainage of course fol¬ 
lows the specialties of each; and a sketch of 
mountain ranges with relative drainage is indis¬ 
pensable to a description of the country in respect 
of any branch of agriculture, but especially that of 
grazings. The following table shows the various 
lines of drainage-fall, the principal rivers and 
mountains in each of the soil-divisions as arranged, 
and the area drained to the east, west, north, and 
south :— 
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Abstract. 



past. 

West. 

North. 

South. 

Totals. 

England. 

8,320,000 

6,910,000 

5,760,000 

13,376,000 

34,368,000 

Scotland 

6,848,000 

7,488,000 

2,624,000 

3,072,000 

20,032,000' 

Ireland 

2,752,000 

5,568,000 

4,928,000 

6,976,000 

20,224,000 


This division of the kingdom into the cardi¬ 
nal points, and according to the outlets of the 
river-drainage, while most natural, is also best for 
reference. It will be observed that the main 
drainage of England is southwards; that of Scot¬ 
land westwards; and of Ireland southwards. As 
a whole, the water of the British Isles has a 
greatest south fall, and least to the north. The 
east and west tendencies are, for all practical 
purposes, about equal. It is rather remarkable 
that Scotland has the least north run; all the 
mountains range more or less in a north-east 
and south-western line. 

3. Temperature. 

Taking into account the fact that 350 feet 
above sea-level lowers the temperature by one 
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degree, we can understand how a difference of a 
few hundred feet of elevation would materially 
change, not only the climate, but many other 
aspects of the country. Our geographical position 
is such that an addition of 600 or 700 feet to the 
highest mountains would bring them within the 
line of perpetual snow. This, and the “ lie ” of the 
land, the kinds and amount of vegetation, princi¬ 
pally decide the nature of local climate. The 
insular position of the British Isles, and their 
possession of high lands, give them a variety of 
temperature at once characteristic and remark¬ 
able. It will suffice to follow the order of 
drainage given, and ascertain the mean of the. 
seasons by the leading geological or soil groups 
and their drainage. On tabulating these care¬ 
fully, as I have had occasion to do for this 
chapter, there is presented another remarkable 
result in the gross average of each district being 
exactly alike for the east and west divisions of 
the country, though the mean of each district or 
locality varies much in some cases. For example, 
the summer mean of the east ranges from 57° 
in the north of Scotland to 63° in the south 
of England and Ireland; and a difference of not 
less than 9° (though the records in the north-west 
of Scotland are not very reliable) exists in the 
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summer mean of the north of Scotland and the 
south of England, being 55° and 64° respectively. 
Again, we have a range of winter mean from 37° 
in the north of England and south and north of 
Scotland, to 43° in the centre and south of Ireland, 
for the east division, and no less in the west than 
from 35° in the south of Scotland, to 42° in the 
middle of England. Ireland being as yet hut 
poorly represented in meteorological tables, a full 
and satisfactory summary for that division is not 
attainable, but enough is given to show the gene¬ 
ral mildness, and, we may add, humidity of that 
country. 

We have, then, in these data evidence that 
the temperature of the British Isles is, as a 
whole, regularly distributed, though locally very 
variable. 


4. Raise all. 

This is another element of climate, perhaps the 
most important to the grazier as regards the choos¬ 
ing ground for sheep, and even for a particular 
class of them. Grass, of all vegetation, and on 
special soils, is soonest affected by drought on the 
one hand, and abundance of rain on the other. 
The rainfall of the principal localities of this 
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country is now calculated with a degree of accu¬ 
racy that may he generally relied on; yet, as the 
amount is influenced, as we find it is, more by 
local than by outside causes, the collection of 
data regarding it is still a matter of great import¬ 
ance, and too many stations cannot be engaged in 
the work. 

There is no connection whatever betwixt regis¬ 
tration of large annual rainfall and a humid 
climate; and in this respect the purely practical 
man is apt to be misled. Some of the most 
arid parts of the world can show the greatest 
amount of fall, but this fall is generally com¬ 
prised within a very short period of the year, 
and often does more mischief than good. It 
is the regularly distributed rain—the fine weekly 
or bi-weekly showers—that the grazier can alone 
build upon for success in raising wool and mutton. 
Arranging the data on this head in the same way 
as we did for temperature—that is, in the nine 
divisions, and according to drainage by the car¬ 
dinal points—the results keep true to the peculiari¬ 
ties of each district. In the south of England the 
least rainfall is in the divisions draining to the 
north, and the greatest in those draining to the 
south; while in the middle it is least on the east 
and greatest on the west; and for the north of 
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England it is equal for the north and south drain¬ 
age, and greatest on the west. In Scotland we 
have first, for its southern division a least rainfall 
by the north drainage, and most by the south fall; 
and in the northern division it is very distinct, as 
least in the north run and greatest also on the west. 
Ireland, again, is represented in the centre by a 
least fall in eastern drainage, and greatest on the 
west; and this is also the same for the north and 
south divisions. 

As a whole, it is shown that the least rainfall is 
on the land having an eastern drainage; about 
equal by north and south, and very much larger 
by the west. 

But, on the question of temperature and rainfall, 
before meteorological data can be of practical value 
to the husbandman, mean monthly tables are re¬ 
quired, not for large areas but for localities charac¬ 
terised by distinct geographical peculiarities as 
unvarying as possible, so that a long series of 
observations would be applicable for a number of 
years. I am glad to leam from Mr. Buchan, the 
able Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, that this is one of the directions being 
at present given to observations in the British 
Isles. How very valuable even would it be to 
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have tables similar to tbe following for all the 
counties 



An abstract of 
perature for the 


mean monthly rainfall and tem- 
kingdom, so far as I can get 
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reliable figures to this date, will appropriately close 
this chapter. 
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THE GRAZINGS OP BRITAIN. 


CHAPTER II. 

the Grazings op Britain. 

Showing Cultivated and Unreclaimed Lands, Number and 
Prevailing Kinds of Sheep, with Mean Annual Rainfall 
and Temperature for each County. 

Pastures may first be classed under two grand 
beads—the natural and the cultivated—those never 
sown by man, and those laid out solely by him. 
A common subdivision of these is into lowland, 
upland, and hills—embracing less and less culti¬ 
vation respectively, till on the higher hills and 
mountains, from say 1500 feet upwards, the 
pasture is altogether natural, and some beyond 
grass growth. The grazings of Britain will how¬ 
ever be better divided into cultivated, reclaimed, 
and natural, as this arrangement will not only 
lead us from lower to higher grounds, but is also 
otherwise more systematic and suitable to the 
subject in hand. By cultivated pasture is meant 
that portion of arable directly in connection with 
the rotation of cropping, and it is therefore seldom 
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more than three years old; by reclaimed or per¬ 
manent pasture is understood that which was 
once arable under rotation, and that also which 
has been purposely improyed, and both now laid 
under what is usually called “ permanent ” grass; 
and natural pasture is of course that which has 
received little or no attention at the hands of 
man. 

Adopting this classification, I give a tabular 
statement of the British Isles, showing the several 
lands for every county, and number and prevalent 
kinds of sheep in each. The figures are an- 
average of the Government statistics for 1867 and 
1868. Advantage has been taken of this list of 
counties, to give columns of mean annual tem¬ 
perature and rainfall, wherever the correctness of 
these can be relied on. 
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THE GRAZINGS OF BRITAIN. 


Comparisons of one county with another, or even 
percentages of grass lands to the number of sheep, 
are generally more interesting than valuable; and 
indeed, for the reason that cattle are not re¬ 
presented in these tables, any calculations of 
such a nature would he misleading. While partly 
alien from our subject, it is worthy of note, that 
Scotland possesses the largest percentage of grass 
under rotation ; and if it is a fact that the larger 
the area under grass, the less exhaustive is the 
system of rotation, we have Scotland taking the 
lead. This, while I do not give it as a correct 
conclusion, indicates the general system of crop¬ 
ping, and it may pretty nearly represent the truth 
as to honour of precedence in good farming, though 
under an inferior system of cropping the farming 
itself may be good, so far as that system will 
allow. 

Almost one-half of England is under cultivation, 
one-third is reclaimed pasture, and one-fifth con¬ 
sists of unreclaimed lands. Only one-fourth of 
Wales is cultivated—one-third being reclaimed 
grass, and one-half unreclaimed lands. Scotland 
has only one-sixth part under cultivation, about 
five per cent being reclaimed pasture, and no less 
than eighty per cent is unreclaimed. There is 
therefore only one-third of the British Isles under 
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arable culture, more tHan one-tbird unreclaimed, 
and the remaining third is pasture lands. 

With reference to the extent classed as reclaimed 
pasture in Ireland, much of it may be safely said 
to be unreclaimed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LEADING SHEEP OF BRITAIN. 

It is quite possible to make a volume solely on 
the subject of the points of the sheep of Britain 
and their crosses, so much have pure breeds be¬ 
come now intermixed, not only with each other, 
but with each other’s crosses. A careful considera¬ 
tion has, however, led me to select four kinds as 
the leading and typical breeds of these islands— 
the Leicester, Downs, Cheviots, and Blackfaced 
or Highland; and these, we find, will also amply 
represent the various habitats of the country. 

1. The Leicester. 

This is the type of the long-woolled and Low¬ 
land breeds, which, in the Lowlands, have now no 
rival for weight and early returns. It is very 
docile, not hardy, nor so prolific as some other 
breeds. The fleece weighs about seven pounds, 
and the carcass eighty pounds on an average. The 
mutton is second rate, and when over two years is 
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less profitable by accumulation of fat. The most 
important varieties are Lincolns, Teeswaters, and 
partly the Cotswolds—all coarser, yet, in some 
points, almost equal to their type. A valuable 
cross of the Leicester with the Cheviot ewe is well 
adapted to some parts of Scotland, of which those 
on the Ochils are good examples. The main 
value of this sheep lies in its crossing abilities 
with almost all other kinds; and in this respect 
alone it has made changes and improvements that ' 
are really wonderful. There is not a county in 
the British Isles, and perhaps not a civilised 
country in the world, where the Leicester, or 
traces of his blood, cannot be found. It enjoys 
rich moist pastures, where there is quantity in 
small space. It does not, perhaps, actually con¬ 
sume more food than the Down, for example; but, 
ow ing to its quiet ruminating habits, little sup¬ 
ports it, and much goes to fat. 

2. The Down. 

This is usually classed, by the old distinctions, 
with the short-woolled, though it is now more 
properly a middle-woolled breed, in consequence 
of improvements. The flesh is finely grained and 
well flavoured; indeed, epicures consider it second 
to none; and certainly it is to England what the 
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Blackfaced is to Scotland. The wool is short, 
close, curled, and fine, and free from spiry pro¬ 
jecting fibres. The Down now comes to as early 
maturity as the Leicester, and is well known for 
endurance of hard stocking and patience under 
occasional short keep. Though polled, there is 
little doubt of their origin haying been homed, 
and probably also black woolled, as the present 
black hue of the head and legs, and the occasional 
appearance of entirely black lambs and small 
horns in males sufficiently indicate their wild an¬ 
cestry. They may be taken as the type of the Mid¬ 
land grounds of Britain. The average weight of 
the wether varies from sixty-five to ninety pounds, 
and the fleece four pounds. The principal varieties 
are the Hampshire and Shropshire Downs—the 
latter being now recognised as a distinct breed. 
Both are stronger but coarser than the high-bred 
type as above described. A cross with the Cots- 
wold ewe is in high repute in England. 

3. The Cheviot. 

These are now the representatives of the lower 
mountains, yet in parts disputed by the Blackfaced. 
The fleece, averaging three pounds, is of medium 
length, close set, and fine, and the carcass averages 
sixty pounds. The flesh is fine grained, and about 
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equal to the Blackfaced. The wool is inferior to 
that of the Down, and not so fine since the intro¬ 
duction of the Leicester blood. Generally, the 
Cheviot is a hardy and well-balanced sheep, with 
good walking powers. 

4. The Blackfaced or Highland. 

We are now on the top of the mountains, 
among a race of sheep, the present type of which 
has arisen from judicious selection, and not crossing. 
The wool is open, long, coarse, and shaggy. The 
carcass is invariably short, round, and firm, hut 
narrow on the hack; average weight sixty pounds, 
and fleece about three pounds. There has been 
no really good cross between this and any other 
sheep. 

General Remarks. 

The Leicester takes the first place as a rent- 
producer. Its remarkable precocity—no doubt a 
kind of prematurity arising from its being so much 
artificial—its fattening at one year, and reaching 
f ull growth when two years old, give it a position 
to which none of its neighbours can approach. It 
has no more hone than is necessary for its support, 
and though the mutton is not so much esteemed 
as others, its weight gives value for other purposes. 
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The Downs are remarkable for health, which arises 
partly from their mode of management, and partly 
from the nature of their habitat. Wherever the 
lowland soil is not rich enough for the Leicester, 
the Downs find both summer and winter pasture. 

It does not require a long acquaintance with 
the Leicester to note the thorough submission of 
itself to man’s will; all sheep are so in some mea¬ 
sure, but the Dishley Pet is pre-eminently so. Give 
it a little to eat often, under easy circumstances, 
and you may make a daily footstool of it, without 
any training to companionship. It has been made 
for the country, and not the country for it. The 
other three have, however, picked out their own 
particular walks, from which they will not change 
unless-they are changed by much intermixture of 
blood. It is quite possible to bring even the 
mountain breed to prefer the Leicester lands, by a 
simple though attentive crossing and recrossing, 
stage by stage, down through the Cheviot (and it 
may be the Downs), into a “Leicester one-fifth 
Blackfaced,” or rather, perhaps, a “ Blackfaced four 
parts Leicester.” The mountain sheep is not lost 
in this. Leave it and its fellows to their own free¬ 
dom for a few years, and the original type will soon 
reappear. 

There is hardly one point of resemblance be- 
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twixt the Leicester and Blackfaced; the one iB 
purely of man’s modelling, while the other has had 
no handlin g except in careful selection among 
themselves; the one must have its food, and a lot 
of it, taken to it, the other will search for it any¬ 
where, and live for days on a handful. There is as 
much difference betwixt these sheep as there is 
between hothouse and hardy plants—they are the 
extremes of this country. The Down is perhaps 
the medium in these respects; the tinge of their 
origin, which still adheres to them, gives a hardi¬ 
ness that would otherwise be remarkable for the 
choice of habitat, and yet they are, quiet feeders 
and good stayers at home. The Cheviot is certainly 
the most convenient sheep, as, apart from special 
economy, he will thrive anywhere, on much or on 
little, in mountain storm or by dreamy mansion. 
To be everybody’s dog is a bad recommendation 
for a dog, but quite otherwise with the sheep; and 
it is unquestionably the fact that the Cheviot has 
the best general mutton and wool. 

The names of sheep, according to age, are not 
dated from birth but from clipping. By this 
method the first “shear” includes about fifteen 
months, so that, in speaking of a two-year-old, it is 
really three months more. The following will be 
found generally applicable:— 
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1. Tup iamb,, till weaned. 

2. Tup bog, or wether hog if 

castrated, from weaning till 
first' shearing. 

3. Tup, shearling tup, or shear¬ 

ling wether, from 1st to. 2d 
clip. 

4. Two-shear ram, and two-year- 

old wether, from 2d till 3d 
clip, and so on. 


Female. 

1. Ewe lamb. 

2. Ewe hog. 


4. Ewe, if in lamb, bar¬ 
ren gimmer if not; 
and if not put to the 
tup is a y eld gimmer. 


A tup or ewe three times shorn is a three-shear 
tup or ewe, and a wether continues a wether; after 
that they are aged. A ewe failing to hear a second 
lamb is a barren ewe; and after ceasing to give 
milk, a ewe is called a yeld ewe. When taken from 
the breeding-flock she is a draft-ewe, and the gim- 
mers draft-gimmers ; and draft is applied to others 
as occasion requires. The names in England, and 
indeed in localities of both Scotland and it, are a 
little different, but those above given should be 
understood anywhere. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

THE WOOL AND MUTTON OP BRITAIN. 

The variety and quality of its sheep are now, more 
than ever, one of the most striking features of Bri¬ 
tish agriculture. There are few people who ever 
think of the real magnitude of this subject; who 
recognise these Isles as standing at all prominent 
as regards the production of wool and mutton. 
Not only in quality and variety, but proportionately 
to any other country in the world, Britain feeds the 
largest number of sheep. Irrespective of adapt¬ 
ability of physical characteristics, the mere fact 
that of all animals this is the easiest fed, gives per¬ 
haps the largest returns in the shortest time, and 
is a first-class fertiliser of the soil, is sufficient rea¬ 
son for such a prominence. Another cause, though 
a secondary one it may be to the purse, is John 
Bull’s respect for his own table. 

The last ten years even have added immensely 
to the importance of this production, as wool has 
risen above 100 per cent, and mutton 50 per cent 
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in value. And first as to wool: The 34,532,000 
sheep of Britain may he thus classed:— 


Leicesters, and their allies 

12,933,000 

Downs „ 

, „ 

6,130,000 

Cheviots „ 


4,368,000 

Blackfaced „ 


5,101,000 

Welsh 

. 2,000,000 


Irish 

. 4,000,000 

6,000,000 


Leaving out of account exportation, importation, 
ages, and any other influences on the number of 
sheep annually clipped in Britain, we shall take, 
for the sake of plainness, and as the most likely to 
be correct, the exact number and proportions thus 
classified in our calculation of the quantity of 
wool:— 


Leicester . 12,933,000 fleeces at 7 lbs. each 90,631,000 

Downs . 6,130,000 „ at 4 lbs. each 24,520,000 

Cheviots . 4,368,000 „ at 3' lbs. each 18,104,000 

Blaekfaced . 5,101,000 „ at 2f lbs. each 14,027,750 

Welsh and. Irish 6,000,000 „ averaging 2 lbs. each 12,000,000 


Total number of lbs. 154,182,750 

It would serve little purpose to attempt deter¬ 
mining with absolute accuracy the value of these 
154,000,000 lbs. of wool, as the price varies almost 
every season; but taking an average of lOd. per lb. 
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we have the handsome annual return of £6,425,000 
from this source alone. The average price of South 
Down wool for the last fifteen years has been Is. 4d. 
per lb. The average weight of the British fleece may 
then, from this table, be set down at four pounds. 

Wool is very much a cultivated article, not 
only as respects the conditions under which the 
sheep is brought up, but also as to its being regu¬ 
larly cropped. Clipping preserves its quality, as 
when the fleece is left to nature for a length of 
time, its fine quality disappears and a good deal of 
hair comes up. The degree to which this takes 
place is, however, much influenced by climate. In 
every fleece there are several qualities of wool. In 
the Blackfaced not more than three; four in the 
Cheviot; five in the Leicester; and not less than 
seven or eight in the Downs. Of course, each kind 
of fleece has to be “ sorted” to these extents respec¬ 
tively before manufacture. As a general rule, the 
best wools are easily determined by their closeness 
and spiral or curly form, and the worst by their 
openness and straight hairy appearance. A lead¬ 
ing guide for good quality is when the wool feels 
rich and soft on being handled. 

The great divisions of wool are the Short and 
Long—the one division embracing that under four 
inches, the other of course those beyond that—in 
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some cases reaching to eight inches. A more de¬ 
tailed account of the wools than is requisite here 
would have to embrace a sketch of their different 
properties, such as fineness, softness, soundness, and 
colour; and while good descriptions of these are to 
he got in other works, any amount of reading with¬ 
out the long daily experience of the grazier is of 
little service to the young husbandman. 

Of the four typical sheep of this work, the 
Blackfaced and Leicester are long woolled, and the 
Down and Cheviot short. It seems rather un¬ 
accountable that the two extremes in the sheep of 
Britain, as shown by the Leicester on the one hand, 
and the Blackfaced on the other, should yet be 
rivals in one respect at least; namely, their wool— 
both being long, and the finer samples of the 
mountains making up to the pet Leicester in some 
instances. The explanation is, that the old 
Leicester was a coarse, extremely long-woolled 
animal; that it has been entirely changed and re¬ 
modelled, to the great improvement of both body 
and fleece; that, however, the fleece has become 
secondary to carcass, and as high feeding cannot 
co-exist with the best quality of fleece, the Leicester 
wool has gone back a good deal to its original. 
On the other hand, the original Highland or 
Blackfaced sheep possessed a very fine wool, and 
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though not fed so artificially as the Leicester, it 
has become much changed, improved in body, 
while the same process has deteriorated its fleece. 
Thus, from rather opposite conditions at the begin¬ 
ning, but from somewhat similar causes afterwards, 
the wools of the most hardy and most delicate 
sheep of Britain have come in one respect to re¬ 
semble each other. I do not for one moment com¬ 
pare the two together as a whole; but this subject 
of length of wool, with one or two other points, is, 
I think, deserving of physiological inquiry. 

It is well known that although much increased 
in weight per fleece, the wool of Britain has not 
generally improved in quality. History shows 
that even five hundred years ago this country de¬ 
pended very much on its woollen manufactures. 
The various applications of this produce are well 
known to every school-boy. 

If we are correct in assuming that a little under 
three years is the average age of the various sheep, 
it follows that about one-third, or 11,510,000 of the 
whole number, must be killed annually; and taking 
an average carcass at 65 lbs., we have 748,150,000 
lbs. as Britain’s slaughter of her own mutton. This, 
at about eightpence per lb., makes £25,000,000 of 
annual value. It is no unimportant produce of a 
country that realises above £30,000,000 a-year. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE BRITISH ISLES BY 
REPRESENTATIVE SHEEP, WITH MAP. 

The map accompanying this work exhibits the dis¬ 
tribution of the four prevailing classes of sheep 
taken as types of British breeds—namely, the 
Leicester, Down, Cheviot, and Blackfaced. As ex¬ 
plained in Chapter vi., exception has been made 
with the Irish and Welsh in consequence of their 
importance in numbers, though not so in other 
respects comparatively, and in the map they are 
represented by a different colour also. They are 
altogether confined to Ireland and Wales. Pro¬ 
perly speaking, all Ireland should be shown as 
under its own sheep, for there is not one county 
in it where any other kind predominates. It was, 
however, thought desirable to show to what extent 
well-directed introductions of Leicesters and Downs 
are taking place there, in spite of many disadvan¬ 
tages. It has been found difficult to trace this so 
satisfactorily as could be wished, and what is re- 
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presented is not guaranteed so much as those for 
England and Scotland. 

As a whole, it will be observed that England is 
essentially a grower of Leicesters and Downs, and 
Scotland of Cheviots and Blackfaced. An isolated 
spot, having the Peak of Derby as a centre, claims 
a predominancy of Cheviot; and this Peak is also 
the south limit of the Blackfaced, which follow the 
pennine backbone from the Borders, with a branch 
eastwarding to the sea in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. There is evidently a growing encroach¬ 
ment of the Leicester in the eastward branch of 
the Blackfaced; and by the advance of improve¬ 
ments there is no doubt that, ere long, the south 
Leicester ground will join itself to that of the 
north in Durham, by which time the moors in the 
east of the North Riding will stand as an isolated 
Blackfaced spot in the map. Part of Derby and 
Stafford show a detached area of Down supremacy, 
as do also the wolds of Lincoln, and part of Salop 
and Hereford shires. Devon and Cornwall are 
about equally divided between Leicesters and 
Downs, but the latter do prevail; had they been 
otherwise, the Leicesters of England might have 
been entitled an Inland sheep, keeping clear of the 
sea-breezes as much as possible. The main Down 
lands require no explanation; they are the most 
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distinctly defined division in the British Isles, as 
these sheep are also, vrith the Blackfaced, the most 
exclusive livers. In other words, they have a 
peculiar habitat, on which others do not thrive. 

The great body of Cheviots begins at the Wear in 
Durham, crosses their home ground at the Borders, 
and continuing northward, occupies the whole of 
the south of Scotland, reaching to Perth and 
Forfar, with a branch up the fertile valley of the 
Tay, but having exceptions, however, in Lanark¬ 
shire and part of Berwick, which are distinctly 
Blackfaced breeding quarters. The more cold 
and barren parts of Forfar and Kincardineshire 
intervene to break up the connection of south and 
north Cheviots, as from Aberdeen they keep sway 
all round the more fertile coast-lands into Suther¬ 
land and Caithness, where they reign almost ex¬ 
clusively. There are also parts of the west coasts 
of Ross and Inverness where Cheviots are gaining 
ground, though yet too limited for representation 
on a small general map. 

The Grampians, with their south and north con¬ 
nections, are still altogether under the so-called 
native breed, the Blackfaced—with, of course, many 
good flocks of Cheviots in the more cultivated 
straths and glens. 

With this rough description of the divisions of 
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the British Isles by representative sheep, let us now 
endeavour to indicate approximately the area under 
each class:— 

England:— 

Leicesters . 

Downs 
Cheviots . 

Blackfaced 


Scotland:— 

Cheviots 9,300,000 

Blackfaced 9,000,000 


Ireland—Native Breed 
Wales, „ „ 


73,200,000 

The areas of Scotland are exclusive of deer- 
forests. In any useful comparison it is necessary 
to keep out Ireland and Wales. We now ascer¬ 
tain that nearly one-half of England is under 
Leicesters; less than one-third under Downs; one- 
eighth under Blackfaced, and the balance of 
one-twenty-fifth is Cheviot ground. Scotland is 
about equally divided between Cheviot and Black¬ 
faced. Including Ireland, and granting that the 
Blackfaced are from the original stock of the coun¬ 
try, there is no less than 63 per cent of the British 
Isles still claimed by the native breeds. 


15,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,400,000 

4,100,000 


32,500,000 


18,300,000 

20,000,000 

2,400,000 
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CHAPTER YI. 

THE PECULIARITIES OF DISTRICT AND CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. 

Haying shown the prevailing kinds of sheep in each 
county, and by the map their relative distribution, 
we have now to describe the practice or peculiari¬ 
ties of management, and other points, as they occur 
in each division. A more particular sketch will 
be given of those counties which are representative 
of the homes of the four typical sheep; namely, 
Leicestershire for Leicesters, Sussex for Downs, 
Roxburgh and Sutherland for Cheviot, and Perth 
for Blackfaced. 

1. Leicesters in England. 

Beginning with Cornwall, we find that great 
attention is here paid to wool, not only for its own 
sake, but as a better protection in the more severe 
exposures. R is seldom washed on the sheep’s back, 
and is generally sold in the yolk. Of course, a 
good fleece necessitates good spring keep. Eating 
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turnips on those pastures which are to be broken 
up in spring is universal, and in severe weathers, 
hay and oats are given with them. 

Next is Devonshire, where lambing begins in 
early February—the ewes being on the meadows; 
and where lambs are sold fat when a year old. 
Leicesters in Somerset are secondary to Downs, 
but in Gloucester they or their allies are the prin¬ 
cipal stock. Lambs come about the beginning of 
March, and are taken to the yards, with access to 
a grass field, where turnip is given during the day. 
When sufficiently strong, the lambs, with their 
mothers, are removed to the turnip field. Good 
hay is also given the ewes, for the sake of the milk, 
at this time. When turnips are exhausted, they 
are put on grass till July, when weaning occurs. 
At Michaelmas, lambs are turniped, some getting 
hay, and also com and cake; and they are mostly 
all disposed of before they are two years old. 

The Cotswold hills rise to above 1000 feet; the 
soil is thin and lies immediately on the lime; the 
climate has been much improved by plantations. 
There is a breeding flock on almost every farm. 
The lambs, or “ teggs,” are sold when twelve months 
old. Some fatten their sheep in covered pens, and 
even tie them up like cattle. The Yale of Berks 
has a mild and salubrious climate, but the pastures 
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are badly managed, and the meadows are not 
what they ought to be. Oxfordshire, with its 
diversified soils and rather cold climate, produces 
some good grass. Turnips and vetches are eaten 
on the land by sheep, the latter from May to 
August; and when on vetches, and perhaps rye, 
the sheep require water. The meadows are grazed 
during the day. The general sheep management 
is good, and many Iambs are fattened and sold at 
fifteen months without cake or com, and this by. 
attention to regularity and change of food. From 
January to April they have cut turnips, then man¬ 
gold, rye, trifolium, and vetches; and in June 
vetches and trifolium; July and August provide 
clover and vetches; and September and part of 
October finish up with clover, rape, and turnips. 
Christmas generally brings the first lambs, when 
the ewes are confined to yards with turnips and hay, 
and some get com and peas; but beans are the 
principal artificial food. A second lot of lambs 
usually come in February, and these receive no 
com, but turnip, hay, and grass till July, when 
they are disposed of. After this the ewes fatten 
and are killed up to October. Store lambs are 
arranged to come from January to March. 

Buckingham’s Vale of Aylesbury is famous for a 
peculiar richness of pasture, but probably more 
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suited to cattle than sheep. Ewes seldom get 
anything but grass, and lambs come in January 
and February; these get beans and peas (crushed), 
and are sold off from May to August. Wethers 
are kept on the higher grounds; they are bought 
in spring, and by summer fattening are disposed of 
up to October, and a few kept for Christmas. The 
Leicesters of Bedfordshire are good, and here ewes 
are put to the ram at Michaelmas. The old ewes 
are fattened and sold—a good deal of cole-seed 
being used.' The teggs have usually cake and com 
during winter, with beans and some oilcake. In 
Northamptonshire sheep-grazings are rather ne¬ 
glected. Breeding flocks are numerous where a 
good deal of outside grass adjoins the arable. 
Lambs are sold at Michaelmas, ewes are on grass 
in winter, but at lambing they get oats, hay, and 
roots, in the "yards. Shearing takes place from 
May to June. Huntingdon and Rutlandshire 
management possesses nothing particular. In the 
former the ewes before lambing are put in yards at 
night, with com and cut chaff, and lambs are kept 
on the grass lands during winter. In the fens of 
Cambridge the rape is fed off with sheep, without 
hurdles. Worcester and Warwick sheep are almost 
altogether Leicesters. In the latter—perhaps the 
most central county of England—they are a very 
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prominent stock, and most farms have a ewe flock. 
Lambs are ready for the fat market from twelve to 
fifteen months old. 

The county home of our subject—Leicestershire 
—now comes in course of review.. Geologically, 
the sandstone and lias occupy the greater area, 
the former the west, and the latter the east side. 
Its 514,000 acres consist of 177,000 cultivated, 
274,000 of reclaimed or permanent pasture, and 
63,000 acres are unreclaimed. Fully one-half is 
therefore under permanent grass. The com lands 
are chiefly on the sandston'e, and the grass on the 
lias. The absence of naturally wet lands, and moun¬ 
tains not over 900 feet, help to keep the climate 
mild. The mean temperature is about 48°, and 
the rainfall as low as 27 inches. If anywhere, 
Leicester sheep management ought to be the model 
here, and generally we do find it good. Yearling 
wethers are usually bought in September and 
October, and from the following May to July are 
in good condition. Some farmers winter winter- 
stock—partly of lambs—a little com and cake 
being given on the grass. In the breeding parts 
lambs are early fat. The 466,000. sheep of this 
county—or nearly one to the acre overhead—indi-- 
cate natural richness more, perhaps, than superior 
management, taken in connection with the fact that 
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its general agricultural practice does not stand 
very high. 

The Downs dispute Stafford and Shropshire 
with the Leicesters. These counties, with Chester, 
are not particular sheep districts. In Chester it 
is co mm on to buy ewes in September, keep them 
on stubble till ploughed, then put them into the 
cow-pastures for lambing, and afterwards on clover 
or old grass, preserved for the purpose. Winter 
wethers are not numerous here, and others of them 
are purchased in June and July, and parted with 
in late autumn. On the drier soils the Norfolk 
system of hurdling on turnip is adopted. It is 
worth noting that the pastures of this county—a 
cheese district—are kept up with lone-dust. 
Lancashire has a variable climate, with its mosses 
and moorland extending to 1800 feet above sea- 
level. Leicester sheep therefore keep to the 
southern parts; but, taken as a whole, they are 
not very select or important. There is also in 
Derbyshire a good deal of moor and mountain, 
with a variable climate, but the class of sheep is 
more select. They are put on turnips from October 
to May, when clovers are ready. Turnips are 
sliced with dry food, and should the clovers be 
late, cabbages are sometimes used. There are a 
few Leicesters in the uplands, but they are sent to 
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the lower ground's after the first winter. Of the 
area of 659,000 acres, only 151,000 are cultivated. 
The best pastures are on the limestone. Many of 
the lambs are ready for the butcher at twelve 
months. 

Keeping still northwards, we have Nottingham, 
where nearly every farmer is a breeder—less or 
more. They dispose of the wether hogs fat before 
July. To do this the clovers are grazed, previous 
to which the sheep have turnip, linseed cake, and 
com. The moors of Lincoln—the highest ground 
being 600 feet above the sea—are an improving 
agricultural district, with a pretty equable climate 
and great variety of soils. The sheep are fed on 
turnips in the usual way, and get oilcake and 
tares. 

We now come to the extensive county of York, 
the smallest division of which—the East Riding— 
is about equal in area to the average of the other 
counties in England. This Riding is the only undis¬ 
puted one of the three as regards prevailing head 
of sheep, as it is almost entirely left to the 
Leicesters and their allies. It is naturally divided 
into wold or upland, and vale—the one being 
chalky and rather bare, rising to 800 feet—the 
other lying on the sandstone, with heavy soils, and 
not exceeding 100 feet above sea-level. In regard 
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to sheep management, the tupping (by stocking) is 
completed in the middle of October, when the 
ewes get rape, as being most conducive to pro- 
lificness. Where rape is not procurable, the tup¬ 
ping is loose, on turnips, this lasting for about six 
weeks; they are then put on grass till February. 
Turnips are again given, in conjunction with dry 
food, as an inducement to increase of milk. Ewes 
and lambs are put on the clover pastures till wean¬ 
ing in end of July. Those lambs, or rather hogs 
now, requiring to be forced, are then put to rape, 
cut turnips, oilcake, and barley. This is con¬ 
sidered very high feeding, and a more thriving 
system is preferred by “ canny’’-going farmers, by 
keeping to turnips alone. Rock-salt is given, but 
not to ewes near lambing. The wether hogs are 
got off fat when about thirteen months old. The 
West and North Ridings are held by the Leices- 
ters on the low grounds, and by the Blackfaced, or 
their class, on the moors. In the west the 
management of grass lands is well attended to. 
The sheep eat the turnips on the ground, where 
they have boxes of cut straw-chaff and salt. On 
the poorer lands cake is given with turnips. The 
lower grounds of the North Riding are more 
famous for cattle breeding than sheep grazing; a 
large proportion is therefore under permanent 
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grass. Here also turnips are eaten on the land. 
Sheep are seldom kept over two years. 

We have now reached the north end of the con¬ 
tinuous great centre belt of Leicester ground in 
Britain. It has one line from the south of Corn¬ 
wall to the moors of Yorkshire. But these moors 
are the break to what would be an unbroken 
stretch throughout Durham northwards to Alnwick 
in Northumberland, with the exception of narrow 
stripes immediately south of the Tyne and Tees. 
The Leicester area of these two counties is rather 
circumscribed, and, from the general character of 
the border lands, gives place to Cheviots and 
Blackfaced. 

2. Downs in England. 

Taking the counties from south to north, where 
those sheep predominate, we start from Devonshire, 
where the heath-clad hills are not favourable to 
Downs, as some well directed attempts have failed 
to accommodate their constitution to both soil and 
vegetation. On the east point, however, nearest 
the chalk, good flocks are increasing, in conse¬ 
quence both of proximity of chalk-lands and greater 
geniality of pasture. Dorsetshire is prominent in 
sheep husbandry. The soils are chalk, sand, and 
clay. A peculiarity here is the ewe “ leazes ” of 
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the hill-farms : they are the best parts of the 
Down pastures, and although grazed by the general 
flock at timeSj they serve principally for the in¬ 
ferior but improving ewes, or rather ewe-hogs, and 
are commonly distinguished by the term “ hog- 
leazes.” On the chalk hills it is considered that 
every acre should keep a breeding ewe. Dorset¬ 
shire wool is above an average. The peculiar 
practice of folding prevails here. The ewes are 
fed in summer on the hill-grass during the day, 
and at night are folded on the arable without food. 
Of course by this system of manuring the fanner 
keeps as many sheep as possible, and often more 
than is desirable. Again, the loose chalky soil 
requires much pressing, or rolling, so, early in the 
mornings the shepherd has to drive backwards 
and forwards his flock over the arable field, doing 
about ten acres in three hours with 800 head. 

The south-east of Somerset and south of Wilts 
possess valuable sheep of this class, as indeed do 
the whole of these counties, in degree. In the 
latter the undulating and elevated district of Salis¬ 
bury Plain is prominent. Here the thin dry soil 
of the chalk is well adapted for “ folding,” which, 
with artificial manures, is also one of the props of 
Down husbandry. Though this soil is generally 
thin on the chalk hills, there are excellent water- 
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meadows in parts, which guide the summer shifts. 
Folding is practised throughout the year, and the 
chief stocks are store and breeding ewes, as in 
Dorset, few being fattened. It is only where there 
is no convenience for breeding that wethers are 
kept, and these of course are parted with in 
autumn for stock. The draft ewes, after shearing, 
are separated from the stock, and put on better 
keep, and sold in autumn, either to produce another 
lamb, or fattened off, the former being the more 
general. 

Mutton and wool form at least one-fourth of the 
dependence for rent in Hampshire. Stocking here 
is very close, and has to be made up by as close 
feeding, and this the Down sheep are capable of 
doing. Straw is put on the ground after the eat¬ 
ing up of its grass or roots, and by folding at night 
an increased valuable manure is thus obtained, and, 
at the same time, a good dry bed for the sheep. 
Cake and com are used extensively by some; 
but the greater number not being able to afford 
these, the green crops in the rough state are much 
in use. In the south-east of Berkshire there is 
important sheep-farming, though the grass lands 
are not generally good. There are both breeding 
and “ dry ” flocks. The chalk downs of Berks rise 
to 900 feet. Here breeding flocks are important; 
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the ewes and lambs are separated about the end 
of May, and folding is practised. Lambs get a 
variety of food, such as rape, vetches, and sainfoin. 
Following into Sussex—the nursery of the Down 
sheep—we find that the area of 937,000 acres 
carries 580,000 sheep ; one-third of the surface is 
still unreclaimed, and about one-fourth is in per¬ 
manent and reclaimed pasture. The usual pro¬ 
portioning of the flocks here is one, two, and three- 
year-olds. One-third of the ewes are drafted about 
Michaelmas, and sold with the lambs, but, of 
course, retaining a sufficiency of lambs to keep up 
the flock: the eighteen-month teggs take the place 
of these drafted ewes. Lambing begins about the 
end of March, and three weeks afterwards they 
are folded, generally on arable. In this county 
the value of such manure is set down at one-fourth 
of the value of the sheep. For autumn feeding 
rape is much cultivated, and is given from the 
middle of September till Christmas. In winter 
some turnip and mangold are used. 

Kent possesses distinct physical as well as 
agricultural characteristics; the climate is gene¬ 
rally mild and salubrious; the soils varying with 
the chalk, greensand, and weald. A good deal of 
excellent pasture is found on the London clay. 
The name, “The Garden of England,” is claimed 
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by Mid-Kent. For breeding and fattening large 
numbers of sheep, Romney Marsh is justly cele¬ 
brated, and is rather peculiar for these purposes. 
Except during Tery severe weather, the marsh 
sheep get nothing but grass. This advantage is, 
however, counterbalanced by the lambs having to 
be sent long distances up the country in winter— 
say from September to April—at a cost of five to 
six shillings each; and during such an important 
stage of their growth, having to be out of the eye 
of the master, they return with little more than 
bone and skin, so that the change to better food 
takes away many of them by death. Kent ranks 
next to Sussex in regard to Downs. 

Surrey—“The sunny side of London”—has 
various soils, and a rather dry climate, and though 
otherwise showing a badly-managed agriculture, 
its heath mutton is much appreciated. In Buck¬ 
ingham, part of the Chiltem Hills is bleak and 
cold, and grazing prevails in place of breeding. It 
is an almost general rule to clear off the ewes 
every year and have a fresh supply. This practice 
is followed with the Downs, more perhaps because 
in association with the Leicesters there, the latter 
tending much to rot on the very rich pastures. 
Wethers are purchased with the ewes and fattened. 

Lamb-fattening for the London market prevails 
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in Hertfordshire. The ewes are bought in July or 
August, put to clean-up stubbles, and afterwards 
removed to turnips. Lambing begins in Decem¬ 
ber, and is generally over by middle of January. 
Before lambing, hay-chaff is given to the ewes, and 
as soon as lambs can eat they get cut swedes, oil¬ 
cake, beans, and cut clover-chaff without stint, and 
are handed to the butcher as early as possible 
after the turnips are finished. This should take 
place not later than the middle of May. Owing 
to proximity to London, this county is, however, 
more a grazing than a breeding one. 

In Essex the sheep are yard-fed in winter. In 
autumn wether lambs are purchased, put to the 
straw-yards, and in summer are folded on fallows, 
or fattened on clover. There are rich meadow- 
lands here. Cambridgeshire fattens large numbers 
of sheep with com and cake, but is more an arable 
than a grazing district, though some very good runs 
exist on the uplands. 

The heavy lands of Suffolk are not well suited 
for folding; and though some farmers feed their 
sheep in pastures during winter by carting turnips 
to them, they are yarded at night. An opposite 
course is adopted on the light soils, where folding 
on turnip at night, and depasturing by day on the 
heaths and grasses till lambing time, is pretty 
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general. Ewes and lambs are then put on rye. 
Turnip sheep are sold fat from March to June. 
Norfolk is more a highly cultivated arable than an 
upland grazing county. In the Fens the sheep are 
fattened from twenty to twenty-four months old. 
Hoggets are bought at spring markets, put to old 
grass or “ seeds,” and in autumn are finished up 
for the Christmas butcher by folding on rape and 
cake. Turnips are much used with older sheep. 

We have now to leave the great belt of South 
Down country, and by the map we find a district 
of Down sheep in Hereford and part of Salop, 
where their management much resembles what has 
already been sketched. Keeping northwards, an¬ 
other break occurs, and a tract of Down country 
comes in on the north of Stafford and Derby shires, 
and here the flocks are particularly selected from 
the best in the southern counties. 

The Wolds of Lincoln may now be marked as a 
Down-growing district. Grasses and old pastures 
serve as the principal food, and the sheep are 
classed and arranged according to kinds and nature 
of pastures, so that large flocks are seldom seen. 
The turnips are consumed on the land. 

This sketch of the peculiarities of district Down 
sheep management does not require to embrace 
some parts of Ireland, which, though coloured as 
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under the same class, do not' in reality possess more 
t han “introductions,” as explained in a former 
chapter. 

3. Cheviots in England. 

While confessedly the best-farmed county in 
England, Northumberland also claims the parent¬ 
age of the Cheviots; and, properly speaking, only 
other two counties south of the Borders—-Durham 
and Cumberland—show any prevailing hold on the 
hardy whitefaces. There is, however, a sort of 
isolated spot, connecting the counties of Derby, 
Chester, Lancaster, and York, and having the Peak 
of Derby as a centre, to which these sheep have 
got introduction, and seem to do well. 

The 1,250,000 acres of Northumberland are just 
one-half improved, and this half is about equally 
divided betwixt cultivated lauds and permanent 
pasture. Overhead there is, despite the great ex¬ 
tent of unreclaimed, one sheep to every l£ acre. 
The mean temperature is probably the lowest in 
England, as low as any in Scotland even, with the 
exception of Aberdeenshire. The climate is sub¬ 
ject to sudden changes, and the 2700 feet of 
altitude give bleak moors and induce every variety 
of physical characteristics. The soils of the Cheviot 
Hills are generally light, but they are heavy and 
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rich near the coast. The pastures are invariably 
excellent for sheep, and those of the low lands 
fatten when the hills cannot, climate and soil com¬ 
bining to favour the grasses. On the South and 
North Tyne tributaries, the farms are mostly breed¬ 
ing ones, and indeed altogether there is more 
breeding than feeding. Ewe-flocks are therefore 
plenty; they have the pastures in autumn and 
winter, and, unless in severe weather, get no turnips 
till within a month of lambing, and up to the ar¬ 
rival of grass. The greater surface of turnips is 
eaten by sheep, as little more is given to fatten 
them here. Wethers are brought up for the knife 
in their third year, and ewes disposed of at four 
years, when the purchaser invariably takes another 
lamb before killing. In spaining, the lambs are put 
on heather for a month, with the view to making 
them hardy. 

4. Cheviots in Scotland. 

(1.) South .—While England can boast of the 
birthplace of this now valuable breed, there is no 
doubt that Scotland has taken the lead in their 
production, not only in numbers but also in superior 
quality. A greater area of adaptable climate, 
altitude, grass, and turnip growing, and perhaps 
an infusion of Scotch energy (with all respect to 
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Northumberland’s high agricultural merits), have 
given to Scotland unquestionable superiority here. 
A notice of two counties for the south, and one 
for the north, will show any peculiarities. For the 
former we choose Roxburgh and Haddington—the 
one eminent in pastoral husbandry, the other in 
high farming. 

More than one-half the area of Roxburgh is un¬ 
reclaimed, and yet, on an average, it carries more 
than one sheep to the acre. The climate is under 
the mean of Scotland, both in temperature and 
rainfall; the soils very various, with a great diver¬ 
sity of surface configuration—from the Cheviot 
Hills, 2700 feet above sea-level, to the rich plains 
of the Tweed. The old ewes and lambs, not re¬ 
quired to keep up the breeding stock, are sold 
before autumn. The ewe-hogs thus retained are 
either put away on a separate part of the hill 
grounds, or, after a fortnight’s separation of spain- 
ing process, are again returned to the flock, and 
invariably each finds her own mother. The latter 
plan is now much preferred, as the hoggets have 
the advantage of their mothers’ acquaintance of 
the grounds, and are found to thrive much better. 
Autumn brings the necessity of salving and bratting 
the sheep. Tupping begins about the third week 
of November. Breeding rams and ewes of the 
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home stock are taken to produce select specimens 
for future upkeep. By the 1st January the tup¬ 
ping is over. Though apparently an exposed dis¬ 
trict, the flocks do not require much more in winter 
than the usual “foggage” of the pastures. To 
meet emergencies, however, stells with stacks of 
hay are provided, which are used only in the most 
severe weather. Turnips are, if possible, reserved 
for spring use, and are then given to the ewes and 
lambs in preference; clipping is as late as July, 
and previous washing is pretty general. 

Haddingtonshire has an average temperature 
and more rainfall than the Roxburghshire valley of 
the Tweed. More than one-half of the area of 
179,000 acres is in cultivation, but there is only one 
sheep to every one and a half acre overhead. The 
soil is mostly of a clayey nature. Sheep are gene¬ 
rally folded on turnips, and to finish up fattening 
get dry food. The ewes, lambs, and hoggets, after 
being fattened on turnip and grass, are disposed of 
in summer and autumn. The stock on the uplands 
is mostly ewes, which begin lambing when two 
years old, and after producing for three seasons, 
they are sold to the lowland farmers, who generally 
take another lamb and fatten both. 

(2.) North .—The representative of Cheviot man¬ 
agement in the north of Scotland is unquestionably 
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Sutherlandshire. The 1,207,000 acres of this 
county are classed into 18,000 cultivated, 5000 
permanent pasture, and no less than 1,184,000 
unreclaimed; though about 130,000 of the latter 
are deer-forests. The 209,000 sheep have thus 
nearly six acres each. The mean rainfall and tem¬ 
perature are exactly those of the mean of Scotland 
—32 inches and 46°. Several of the mountains 
rise to above 3000 feet, with a drainage from sea 
to sea, east and west. The prevailing rock-forma¬ 
tion is gneiss (or granitic, according to our classifi¬ 
cation), and from the situation of the land, the 
soils are local. The general character of the 
Sutherlandshire pastures is good; the variety of 
exposure and elevation gives variety of grasses, and 
the higher grounds also provide that change of 
heathy food so beneficial to sheep. The remark¬ 
able disproportion of pasture and unreclaimed 
lands to the cultivated arises'partly from over-ex¬ 
tensive sheep-runs being in the possession of a few 
men, and partly from a sort of over-bountiful nature, 
in respect that the Cheviots grow like mushrooms, 
and everybody tries to make the most of such a 
peculiar habitat. Perhaps one of the best sheep- 
producing parts of this county is Strathfleet, run¬ 
ning east and west between Golspie and Loch 
Shin. The railway now goes through it. The 
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highest point of the centre of the valley road is 
about 400 feet above sear-level, and the surround¬ 
ing hills do not exceed 1500 feet. The north side 
of the Strath is granite, the south gneissthere are 
no woods, and only a few spots of indigenous birch; 
the soils are loamy. There is a good deal of whin 
in the lower end of the ground. Over the whole of 
this district there is a regular intermixture of grass 
and heather, the grass reaching even to the tops of 
the hills, and the heather coming far down. Scat¬ 
tered irregularly over the Strath are old cultivated 
spots, some as high as 1000 feet above the sea— 
the marks of the crofts of some fifty years back. 
An experienced and extensive flockmaster in Suther¬ 
land told me that he considered the existence of 
these green old arable spots as one of the main 
causes of the superiority of the Strathfleet sheep ; 
not only have theygreatvariety of nature’s providing, 
but also a sweeter bite, as they choose, in richer 
places. Heather is, however, gaining ground even 
low down; the climate has no doubt fought long 
against this, but the natural tendency of the soil 
will ultimately prevail, and unless improvements 
are effected by careful burning and liming, this 
mutton glen will ere long lose its celebrity. 

Sutherlandshire ewes are kept for five years, and 
wethers for three. They are mostly bought up for 
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feeding-off in the English borders, where the north 
Cheviots are preferred to those nearer themselves. 
For want of a proper proportion of adjoining arable, 
a large number of the sheep have to be wintered in 
Caithness and the southern counties. Lambing 
begins the last week of April, but there are more 
wethers than ewes kept on the higher grounds, as 
being more hardy. Wether lambs are therefore 
bought from the south, or the lower farms of the 
same district. Some fine tups are bred here, but 
it is thought judicious to introduce new good blood 
from the south at times. 

5. Blackfaced in England. 

This alpine breed of the British Isles is looked 
upon by the general public as being peculiar to the 
Highlands of Scotland, probably rather for the 
reason that the heather mutton of the latter takes 
the market in preference, than that it is specially 
a native of the one country more than the other. 

There is still a large extent of the north of Eng¬ 
land under these sheep and their associates—such 
as the Herdwicks. In Yorkshire they are found in 
the north and west, and are even fed on the lower 
turnip lands. The Lancashire moors are also held 
by the Blackfaces, which are bought in spring, 
kept till November, and wintered in the neighbour- 
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ing lowlands. The altogether Scotch character of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, with mountains 
3200 feet in elevation—though geologically differ¬ 
ent—and a very large rainfall, marks them for the 
hardy Blackfaces. The lime and sandstones, 
however, give more and better vegetation, and 
variety of loamy soils. Turnips to a large extent 
are consumed on the ground, both for breeding 
and feeding. There is a growing disposition in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland to lay the greater 
extent of arable land under permanent pasture. 
With an increase of cattle and sheep, turnip culti¬ 
vation will no doubt become more important, and 
at present these counties are not behind in this 
respect—the humid climate and friable soils 
materially assisting in the successful management 
of this root. It is only on the few properties as 
yet, however, that sheep-husbandry receives the 
attention it so much deserves in this district; fore¬ 
thought in providing shelter and winter food is also 
needed, and that careful selection which alone can 
bring the Blackfaced breed to cope with those of 
Scotland. 

6. Blackfaced in Scotland. 

Some writers affirm that the Cheviots are gra¬ 
dually displacing the Blackfaced breed throughout 
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most of the uplands of Scotland, that they are as 
hardy, and must ere long take possession of the 
higher grounds also. I think this very unlikely. 
A glance at the map at once shows that the 
Blackfaced still hold all the Grampians, the 
principal islands, and a number of the hills, as 
special breeding districts, in the south counties. 
There is very little chance of any decrease in the 
demand for real Highland mutton; and the fact 
that the Cheviots could not live where the Black¬ 
faced do make a living, will always draw the limit¬ 
ation line for the former, unless some extraordinary 
physical change takes place in their constitution, 
or in climate. 

(1.) South .—Lanarkshire is the nursery of the 
Blackfaces. The greatest number of breeding 
stocks is taken from this county, and also large 
numbers of wether lambs for the north of Scotland. 
The Lowther hills rise to above 2000 feet, with a 
humid and rather cold climate. Ewes begin to 
have lambs when two years old, and are cast off at 
five or six years, and if not kept to be fed off in 
the district, are sold mostly to south dealers for 
the purpose of taking a cross lamb, and afterwards 
feeding. The Lammermoor hills are also famous 
for good flocks of this breed. 

(2.) North .—The counties of Aberdeen and Perth 
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are the representatives of the Blackfaced in the 
north. Perth, “ the Yorkshire of Scotland,” has a 
temperature the mean of the kingdom, and a rainfall 
fully above the average. Out of the 1,814,000 
acres of its area, 1,474,000 are principally moor 
and mountain. Both counties are of the primitive 
rocks, but Perth possesses more variety of soils, 
and agriculturally is more noted than the other. 
As Blackfaced grazings, there is probably nothing 
in Britain to compete with some of the runs here 
—those in the neighbourhood of Loch Rannoch, 
for example, being celebrated for turning out a large 
carcass. There is more grass at a higher elevation 
in Perth than in Aberdeenshire; ewe stocks are 
therefore more numerous, and wintering not so 
difficult. Good management characterises the 
sheep-husbandry of this district. Smearing is 
pretty general. 

While remarkable for its beef, Aberdeenshire 
hardly takes a second place for its mutton and 
wool. Next to Inverness it has the highest 
mountains in Britain. The temperature of the 
average of the county is the lowest, and the rain¬ 
fall a little above the mean of Scotland. Turnip 
growing is prominent, so as to meet the great de¬ 
mand for the wintering of the hill flocks. Wether 
stocks are preferred ; the greater number are 
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brought from Lanarkshire as lambs, and sold as 
fat, or for further fattening in the Lowlands, when 
three years old. Washing of the wool is generally 
adopted. Graziers haying spare cash take Lowland 
farms, both for the convenience of wintering their 
flocks, and for economy in doing so. An over abun¬ 
dance of rank heather is a great drawback to 
successful management. Forfar, Kincardine, and 
Morayshire, may be called the winter quarters for 
the Aberdeen, Banff, and Inverness Highlands. 

7 . Wales. 

To describe all the native breeds of sheep in 
Britain and its islands, would be a departure from 
the object of this work; but, owing to their greater 
number and prominence, exception will be made 
as regards the Welsh and Irish breeds—and a 
brief notice of them will suffice. 

These highlands of England are not well man¬ 
aged in regard to sheep; yet many of the hills are 
green to the top, and the larger runs have within 
themselves both summer and winter pasture. 
Some of the Welsh sheep are homed, and others 
not; they are a wild and wandering breed; 
the wool—which is short—varies in colour, being 
white, grey, and sometimes black. The head is 
small, with a long neck, and every way the body is‘ 
E 
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light. Altogether, the Welsh sheep are much inferior 
to the Blackfaced, both in size, mutton, and fleece. 

Leicester and Southdown introductions and 
crossings are now gaining ground in the cultivated 
parts, but on the great range of uplands and 
mountains the native breeds largely prevail. 
Greater attention to turnip husbandry is also 
gradually improving the stocks. Welsh sheep- 
management is characterised by early weaning, for 
the sake of getting milk for cheese. This is bad 
for both mothers and lambs; weakening the system 
of the one, and stinting the growth of the other. 
The custom also prevails of clipping twice in the 
year, with a view to procuring finer wool, and the 
lambs are also clipped once the first summer, 
though this is being much discontinued; and though 
in many parts, before a better general agriculture 
was begun, it was the case, it is not so much the 
practice now to buy sheep in spring and sell them 
all in autumn. Some of the wool is fine, but 
generally it is very coarse and kempy. Even apart 
from crossing with other breeds, were the Welsh 
sheep to receive a fair amount of practical and 
scientific attention in selection from among them¬ 
selves, as is done with the Blackfaced, a marked 
change would soon take place both in form and 
wool. The wethers are at their best when four 
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years old, the usual weight being not over forty 
pounds, and the fleece about one and a half pound. 
The mutton is of excellent quality. 

8. Irish. 

Little can he said in favour of the native breeds 
of this country, and unfortunately, nearly as little 
of any extensive introductions of others. The 
physical characteristics of the island are remarkably 
well adapted to the breeding and rearing of all 
kinds of sheep. There is no intense heat or severe 
colds ; a mean of 48° of temperature, and no less 
than 40 inches of annual rainfall, together with 
variety of hill, dale, and grasses, mark it specially 
for sheep-husbandry. 

There is a short and long woolled native breed, 
the latter being the more numerous. The former, 
the Cottagh, has a small head, upright ears, long- 
neck, small bones, and light body. The long- 
woolled are long-legged, long-necked, and long in 
the head, with large ears and grey faces, and a 
narrow but large body. The wool of both is 
naturally good, and this, along with other points, 
has been improved by Down and Leicester cross¬ 
ing. 

Several successful introductions of Leicesters 
and Downs have been made, as shown in the map ; 
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but Irish prejudice restricts any well-directed 
efforts to a few enterprising men. To attempt to 
point out what is needed to improve the sheep-hus¬ 
bandry of Ireland, would lead into the whole 
“ land ” question of the present moment; but were 
even a fair amount of attention paid to ordinary 
management and turnip growing, very marked 
effects would follow. Throughout the whole year 
the natives in many districts are allowed very 
much to have their own way, and wander on the 
mountains indiscriminately. 

To conclude, it is evident that peculiarities of 
sheep management—what breeds, and how they 
are dealt with—are regulated chiefly by the 
character of the districts in respect to soil and 
climate. Looking, at England and Scotland as a 
whole, it is noticeable that the Downs and 
Leicesters are confined to the former—Scotland 
being divided between Cheviot and Blackfaced. 
Of course it is not the fact that neither Leicesters 
nor Downs exist in Scotland. There are, especially 
of the former, many flocks equal to anything south 
of the Borders; but they do not predominate in 
any district, and therefore cannot be represented 
in accordance with the principle of our arrange¬ 
ment. 

There is another important difference between 
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the two countries : it is the exception in England, 
but the rule in the greater extent of Scotland, 
that sheep have to be changed from summer to 
winter pastures. A most interesting work could 
be written on those lands which produce varieties 
of wool and mutton, for there exists such a 
marked difference within even one grazing and 
with one class, that these peculiarities could be 
as nicely mapped as the county divisions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GRASSES PREFERRED BY SHEEP. 

Nothing can be more important, and more 
deserving the attention of the flockmaster, than 
the natural food of his subjects; and yet nothing 
connected with sheep has received so little atten¬ 
tion, either at his hands or those of scientific 
men. There appears to be a literal belief in 
the proverb, that “ sheep have golden feet, and 
wherever the print of them appears, the soil is 
turned into gold”—or grass—for this subject. 

When an investigation is made as to which of 
the many grasses, natives of this country, are 
really of any agricultural value, and the number 
is again revised for those of them good for sheep, 
and preferred by them, it is surprising how the 
list diminishes, and comes down to about two 
dozen. That this is the case is abundantly 
shown from the experiments made by the Duke 
of Bedford, or rather his gardener, Mr. Sinclair; 
and as is shown in several more modem works, 
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specially on grasses, as well as from miscellaneous 
papers. 

I give a table of those grasses, natural to the 
British Isles, and which are found to be most 
favourable for sheep. They are arranged in the 
order of priority in flowering. The figure after the 
month denotes the week of that month. 
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Several things are to be gathered from this 
table; and the important ones are—earliness, 
altitude, and nutritive value. Though flowering 
is no indication of the time when a fresh bite 
may be had, it is a guide as to what date pre¬ 
viously the leaves of the particular plant may be 
had for sheep, as also to the probable duration 
of it for autumn use. These points are most 
important to the grazier. It will be observed 
that two of the grasses flower in April, twelve in 
June, and eight in July. The annual meadow- 
grass, while common to all the summer months, 
may be set down with the average of the fourth 
week of May. Taking the second and third week 
of June as the average date of the flowering of 
those grasses best liked by sheep, we are struck 
with the apparent lateness of it; but have to 
reflect, as already hinted, that much herbage, both 
of the favourable, and other grasses less liked by 
sheep, is available long previous to that time,—the 
peculiarities of situation determining earliness. 
The liberal kind provision of nature is apparent 
in distributing these grasses over no less than 
four months of the year, with, in the case of our 
subject, the greatest favourite in the middle 
period, in all parts of the country and at all 
altitudes. There are comparatively few grasses 
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peculiar to localities, and at the same time of any 
agricultural value. There is, as a general law, 
not so much relation of earliness and soil to 
altitude as is generally imagined. Local special¬ 
ties, without reference to soil or height above 
sea-level, will often make a difference of not less 
than a fortnight in the early keep of a district. 
The diversity of the same species is observable, 
however. We have, for example, the meadow 
fox-tail flowering in the end of April on a rich 
soil, and confined to 1500 feet altitude; while 
the alpine fox-tail does not flower till July in a 
marshy soil, and does not come under 2500 feet. 
The smooth-stalked meadow-grass, again, flowers 
about the 1st of June, and extends to 3000 feet; 
but the wood meadow-grass chooses a better soil, 
and confines itself to half that altitude; and the 
narrow-leaved oat-grass, and its brother yellow 
oat-grass, while both liking chalk, keep under 
2500 and 1000 feet respectively, with a month’s 
difference in flowering. This property of family 
variety gives to all natural pastures—which in¬ 
variably possess a number of species—a great 
superiority over artificial grounds, where, generally, 
a few kinds only are sown. With the exception 
of Loliwm perenne, or rye-grass, all those in the 
foregoing table are permanent growers, and suit¬ 
able for pastures and hay. 
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The clovers are too well known to require any 
notice. The red, white, and yellow, and their 
varieties, prevail in Britain, on light, rich, limy, 
dry soils, and altitudes under 1500 feet. It is also 
unnecessary to give a scientific description of any 
of the grasses, as, to the general reader, and practi¬ 
cal grazier in particular, such a way of making up 
a book is especially disagreeable. 

It is worth knowing that under close grazing the 
rough cock’s foot is apt to die out, but its place 
is soon filled up by the finer sorts. Some of the 
grasses, such as rough-stalked meadow and yellow 
oat, are very sociable, and unless in company with 
others are liable to pine away. The smooth- 
stalked meadow-grass is very hard on the soil, 
which it impoverishes with its long creeping roots. 
Everybody knows the annual meadow-grass, from 
its growing literally everywhere, from mud-holes at 
the seaside to alpine crevices, and it is often 
looked upon as an annoying weed. For earliness, 
reproduction, and permanency, the meadow fox¬ 
tail deserves attention. The crested dog’s tail is 
remarkable for withstanding a long drought. The 
sweet-scented vernal, or spring grass, while the 
earliest of all, is also one of the most permanent, 
and, from its strong scent, gives the well-known 
“ hay-smell,” and is said also to flavour mutton 
with the same constituent. 
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It is not too much to affirm that even one class 
of sheep prefer grasses that another would pass 
over, and this because a certain constitution or 
state of body having to be kept up, nature allows 
the animal to select the kind of food best adapted 
for it. For example, the Downs live well on the 
bent, sheep’s fescue, hard fescue, and crested dog’s 
tail; while upon these, without an intermixture of 
cock’s foot, meadow-fescue, fox-tail, and the 
clovers, the Leicesters would make a poor show. 

Let me impress, in concluding, the primary im¬ 
portance of this food subject; that the nature of 
the grasses and their nutritive qualities, even at 
different times of the year, is the making of the 
sheep; that different breeds of sheep have their 
particular favourites; different lands produce dif¬ 
ferent grasses, or different grasses prefer certain 
soils and localities, both for meadows, uplands, and 
bills . “ Roughness ” and a “ good sole ” are no 
signs of quality either for sheep or cattle; and the 
farmer or grazier who is content with either, irre¬ 
spective of more important adaptabilities, is no 
honour to nor deserves well of. his country, though 
he should make “ twenty blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL CH A RACTERISTICS 
ON SHEEP. 

Most people have. an indefinite general know¬ 
ledge on this question; they have often heard it 
spoken of in an incidental way, and they know- 
some probably from experience—that a Down will 
not thrive on the Grampians; but the particular 
reason, or reasons, have never engaged their atten¬ 
tion. 

Irrespective of artificial food and man’s modifi¬ 
cation of the laws of nature, this subject of adapta¬ 
bility of certain grounds and their associations, to 
a particular development of carcass and wool, is, 
of course, the great starting-point in sheep-culture, 
and is still by far too much overlooked. Any facts, 
even within the present century, have been gathered 
more by accident than actual experiment; the 
sheep themselves have, as a rule, planned out the 
kingdom, to the loss of the many that the well- 
directed experiments of the few might have saved. 
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The physical character of a country, the nature 
of the soil, drainage, temperature, rainfall, and 
vegetation, have marked influences on the various 
kinds of sheep—not only on those introduced 
from different habitats, but even on those whose 
constitutions have been long inured to the par¬ 
ticular ranges where any change of climate may 
be brought about. It does not require a profound 
naturalist to pronounce the present British Downs, 
Leicesters, and Cheviots, as almost altogether arti¬ 
ficial—that their original stock was not altogether 
wool-bearing animals, but half-wild, half-hairy, and 
ill-shaped (economically speaking). The body and 
fleece of Britain are decidedly the result of culture, 
climate, and pasturage; the former shapes the 
frame, and the others direct the clothing of it. 
Irrespective of temperature, the nature of the soil 
and grasses influences the character of the fleece. 
Temperature, again, affects the quantity of wool, 
as also its fineness and general quality, and the 
proportion of hair in it. In very cold countries, 
for example, the outside of the fleece is composed 
of coarse hair, and next the skin is a layer of wool, 
which thickens and grows longer in winter. The 
opposite state of climate, or great heat, also pro¬ 
duces more hair than wool, where breed and good 
management are wanting; so that we find extremes 
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alike of heat and cold most unfavourable for sheep. 
The medium, then—the temperate country—should 
he the wool and mutton one—say (for Europe) 
France, Spain, and south of England and Ireland. 

No doubt all animals are subject to variety as 
determined mainly by breed and climate ; but no 
kind of animal varies so much as the Oms in adapt¬ 
ing itself to circumstances, or becoming acclima¬ 
tised. This provision of nature may at first sight 
seem to take much responsibility off the hands of 
man in any attempts at improvement; but an 
opposite view points the sheep as the peculiar 
friend of the human race—going where they go, 
changing its very form and produce for them where 
physical changes do occur, and yet remaining un¬ 
changed under an equable and temperate climate, 
and at all times highly susceptible of good or bad 
management. The fact that sheep arrive at per¬ 
fection only in temperate countries, and that they 
will, like many other animals, of their own instinct 
avoid extremes when in a state of nature, is evi¬ 
dence enough of their domestic value. All sheep 
being originally homed, we are not to be surprised 
at the tendency in our so-called polled breeds to 
return to nature in this respect under careless 
management, or when they are subjected to much 
change of temperature. The horn, then, is a good 
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indication of the quality of a sheep in other 
respects. And besides, let the breeder always re¬ 
member that nature cannot be entirely subdued in 
specialties other than the horn. In some of our 
best improved low-country flocks, such as the 
Downs, there are often distinct marks of their 
origin in the dark line on muzzle and legs, and at 
times a puzzling bold reversion by the appearance 
of an entirely black lamb. 

The effect of soil on wool is very observable. 
The hard dry soils, such as the chalk and sands, 
turn out the worst kinds, and the rich lands give 
the best, but, of course, both variable according to 
classes. From these causes the wools of Sussex 
and Surrey are better than those of Essex and 
Norfolk; the Leicestershire and Nottingham 
better than those of Oxford and Bedford; while 
in Scotland those of Roxburgh are superior to the 
Lothian wools. 

Vegetation, the difference of kind and quantity of 
grasses, will, on similar situations, give a difference 
of form, size of bone, and other points in the same 
animal. We have accordingly, from this peculiarity, 
some very distinct makes of the Blackfaced sheep 
on a range of hills belonging to one property—it 
may even be to one grazier; and this distinction will 
characterise the ground for a very long time. And 
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it requires little reflection to reach the conclusion 
that the difference of disposition in the Leicester 
and Blackfaced is not so much a difference of race 
as of habits—the one in a low-lying country, and 
the other in a hilly one—from tameness to com¬ 
parative wildness. 

But again, the nature of pasture has, very 
naturally, a strong influence on the flesh of the 
sheep. While some practice is required to dis¬ 
tinguish betwixt turnip-fed mutton and that from 
rich grasses, there is no mistaking the striking 
difference—the superior difference in the opinion 
of the gastronomer—of that fed on the mountains 
of Scotland. It is not so much because mutton is 
blackfaced that it is best for the table, for the 
Cheviot, by long depasturing on the same keep, 
acquires in a great measure the same heather 
flavour. The extension of artificial food, and high 
feeding, have undoubtedly changed the wool and 
mutton of most of our British breeds, to the 
general profit of the grazier; but it is questionable 
whether superiority of either produce has thus 
been secured. A forcing system is an unnatural 
one, and it is not possible to get a large early 
carcass, and at the same time sweet mutton and 
fine wool. During the first improvement of our 
crosses the wool was evidently sacrificed to weight 
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of carcass; but now, as a rule, as much attention 
is paid to the one as the other. 

As a whole, however, there is yet a want of de¬ 
cisive evidence on the question as to what food 
may be safely relied on by any one, but especially 
the inexperienced sheep-farmer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DISTINCTION AND PRESENT GENERAL CONDI¬ 
TION OP PASTURE LANDS. 

From the acquaintance already made "with the 
various districts of the British Isles, and the cha¬ 
racter of their pastures, it will be easy to sketch 
briefly their present general condition, and see 
what is needed for their improvement. 

As a general rule, the granitic rocks claim the 
alpine pastures, the limestone and its associates 
the uplands, and the sandstone the lowlands. If 
we take these as representatives, and make allow¬ 
ances for geological peculiarities of districts, we 
have set down pretty correct distinctive bases for 
the sheep grounds of this country. 

Each of these is distinguished by striking physi¬ 
cal characteristics besides that of soils; their very 
outline, for example, at once indicates each, and 
of course their main features as to temperature, 
rainfall, and herbage, all being more or less regu¬ 
lated by altitude. We have seen that these pasture- 
grounds are in many cases far from being what they 
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ought to attain to, even by ordinary management. 
It is very well to farm or graze according to the 
most modern and approved methods, or what is 
often termed “high farming;” it is good to en¬ 
deavour to attain to it, but, for our present purpose, 
nothing more is required than to show that the 
wants of our pastures are to be met by the ordinary 
plans of improvement, and not by any unusual or 
extraordinary ones. 

Why are our natural pastures left to themselves, 
and no periodical system of improvements—modi¬ 
fied according to district peculiarities—kept up as in 
the cultivated lands ? Grasses do deteriorate and 
decay like any other vegetation, and though, in 
time, nature in some cases recovers herself, it is 
man’s duty to assist this process of renovation. 
The natural food of • sheep has not kept a corre¬ 
sponding advancement with their own many im¬ 
provements, and it is undoubtedly the fact that 
failures have occurred in consequence of this—■ 
failures from want of sufficient and nutritious herb¬ 
age; diseases induced by sour wet grounds, and 
deaths in severe exposures; repetitions of which 
have been avoided in many cases by the conjunc¬ 
tion of science and practice; and to these I will 
advise the cases which yet remain uncared for, 
which are probably in the majority. 
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The improvements more imperatively required 
by the distinctions just named are, burning, shelter, 
divisions, and drainage, for the mountainous; drain¬ 
age, breaking-up for renewal, increase of arable 
surface, and shelter, for the uplands; and drainage, 
liming, and irrigation, for the lowland grounds. 
These are given respectively in the order of their 
importance. 

That our higher hills are far too “ black ”—are 
covered with an undue proportion of old heather— 
is the experience of most graziers of the districts. 
Burning produces grass and short sweet heath, 
much relished by sheep. On the question of grouse 
versus sheep—which much or little heather really 
is—is not the following fact sufficient evidence 
of the incompatibility of wool and feathers ? An 
old experienced grazier, when arranging with me 
for a relet of his ground, offered the grouse-rent 
extra, over and above the new valuation of the 
grazings, on condition that he got the entire man¬ 
agement of the ground in regard to heather-burning. 
He would not sublet nor kill the birds for sale. 
The hill extends to about 14,000 acres, and carries 
2700 sheep; old rent £315, new valuation £410. 
The shooting rent was £300, so that the grazier 
was prepared to give £710 for the whole. There 
is suggestive matter here. It must be understood 
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that the ground is too high for keeping sheep in 
winter, and long heather therefore is less an object 
for an occasional bite for sheep in deep snow. It 
is an excellent grouse-moor. Heather being im¬ 
portant shelter and winter food for grouse, the 
grazing tenant, by an almost total burning, would 
have very soon rid himself of them, and made it 
pay by the great increase of grass and sweet short 
heather. 

What, and how much, heather to burn, is, often 
a matter difficult to settle between the shooting 
and grazing tenants. The former, as a rule, prefer 
plenty of six and nine inch heatherior nesting, and 
food and shelter in winter; but the other as little 
as possible, especially when the grounds are too 
high for winter keep. 

That “ shelter for sheep is half meat ” is of great 
importance in the improvements needed in the 
Highlands, as any other kind, is evidenced by much 
dear-bought experience, of which we have old and 
recent records. Without reference to local climate, 
which is directly connected with vegetation, the 
subject of planting for shelter affects not only the 
food of sheep and their growth, but on occasions 
protection for life. Whatever the nature of the 
climate of a certain range of grazings, the more 
equable that climate can be kept, and free from 
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extremes, the more healthy and valuable in every 
respect will he the sheep that belong to it. We 
have great stretches of mountain lands, otherwise 
excellent runs, but which, with the exception of 
the natural lie of the grounds and isolated spots of 
indigenous birch, offer no shelter whatever to the 
thousands of sheep that live upon them. Not only 
does shelter produce direct effects, but in the course 
of a few years the pasture improves—comes earlier 
and in greater quantity, and probably lasts longer. 
There are many examples in this country of suc¬ 
cessful planting in high altitudes, even up to 
2000 feet above sea-level, where, by judicious 
selection of situation, soil, plants, and careful man¬ 
agement, a very considerable amount of shelter has 
been produced in fifteen years. 

In most large hill-grazings there is great want of 
division-fencing, whereby flocks could be taken 
periodically from one section to the other, in place 
of lodging on special portions of the run. Even 
fenced marches betwixt the tenants of the same 
property are not common; and though the expense 
of division by wire would be considerable, there is 
little doubt the result—not only in securing clean 

runs, but quiet for the sheep by non-herding_ 

would be profitable. There is invariably one part 
of large runs which is more suitable for one class 
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of the flock than another; and this is especially 
the case with regard to ewes, gimmers, and hoggs, 
which should not take their turn with the others 
in going over the grounds systematically. In such 
instances, and where the size of, say the ewe divi¬ 
sion, is very considerable, it is worth while to sub¬ 
divide this again, for the sake of a dean change 
for the sheep, and a rest for the grass. 

It is not often the case that drainage is much 
needed among much heather, hut this is more fre¬ 
quently the case where the heather is grassy. It 
seems almost superfluous to have to show that 
grazing soils may be too wet, that the drying of 
them produces more grasses, and improves the 
quality of them, that it very greatly reduces the 
disease called “ rot,” and in other ways is condu¬ 
cive to the health of the flock. 

The uplands of Britain, both from their greater 
value and the nature of their soil and situation, 
call more for general improvement than the other 
two. There is no reason why the greater area of 
the pastures from 500 to 2000 feet above sea-level 
should not be within one-third as valuable as those 
parts of them which have been made arable or 
otherwise reclaimed. This result can be brought 
about without the application of more than ordi¬ 
nary means—drainage, breaking up for renewal, and 
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shelter. The necessity for shelter is by no means 
regulated by altitude; the difference, for example, 
between the top of Arthur’s Seat at Edinburgh, and 
excellent arable land at Braemar, Aberdeenshire, is 
nearly double, yet no one would dream of rearing 
the crops on the former that are found in the latter; 
so throughout the British Isles there are great 
varieties in its uplands alone, many of which are 
isolated by their geographical positions, or want of 
genial neighbourhood. It is not the simple walled 
enclosure, narrow strip of wood, or fanciful clump 
of trees, that is enough in all situations. While 
these break the blast, they do not temper or 
ameliorate it; and until such a result is overtaken, 
it is physically impossible, in the ordinary course of 
unaided nature, to improve either climate or vege¬ 
tation. We want our flocks not to have to run so 
much to shelter or accommodate themselves to 
localities in late autumn, winter, and early spring, 
but to be enabled to obtain sufficient food at all 
times and in most places. Yet, of course, subject 
to great exterior causes. There is perhaps no more 
important question than this, as affecting not only 
our subject, but the general wellbeing of the 
nation. 

When we look into the general condition of 
these uplands, we are obliged to distinguish betwixt 
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two grand geological formations—the cretaceous 
and granitic; and we will sufficiently describe the 
present state and wants of each, by taking the ex¬ 
treme latitudes of Britain,—the Southdown hills 
of England, and the Sutherlands of Scotland. 
The chalky downs or uplands of the south of 
England are at once a distinct and peculiar subject 
of management. Instead of any drainage being re¬ 
quired, the thristy chalk is always ready for more 
water; these thin soils yield therefore naturally a 
scanty herbage, though it is generally fine and 
sweet. The looseness and poverty of the surface 
necessitate the characteristic employment of sheep 
for its improvement—the folding of them to 
enrich the ground, and the driving of them over 
it, as so many rollers, to solidify for crops. There 
are few trees on the middle and higher parts, and 
but for the climate these hills would be left very 
much to nature. There is risk in subsoiling much, 
with the view of ultimately securing a greater 
depth of workable surface, and the great labour 
required to convert chalk into anything like a 
loam by sheep-feet and manure, renders the 
breaking up of pastures for renewal of grasses a 
slow process. This should be the aim however; 
and if it is a fact that most soils contain nutritive 
grasses, which only appear on the soil being made 
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suitable for their growth, there is a valuable future 
for these Downs, when climate is already so pro¬ 
pitious. There is more than theory in such a 
prospect, as, in South Wales, of less genial 
temperature, though better soils, the white clover 
(Trifolium repens) springs spontaneously in the 
limy soils, and there it was long the custom 
to lay down the permanent grass without seed, 
as the land clothed itself when not exhausted 
by cropping. If there be similar efforts of nature 
in the south of England, they are evidently of less 
power, as otherwise the sward of the chalks would 
now be more prominent. 

While on the subject of renewal of grasses, it is 
worth while to notice one or two points in the 
deterioration of some pastures. Several causes— 
such as want of returning what the sheep take 
away, or poisoning the grasses by artificially-fed 
animals—have been assigned for such decay; but 
a careful examination of these and similar causes 
will invariably show that they have little to do 
■with the result, which is really due to the natural 
law of renewal or succession, to which the limit¬ 
ation of all kinds of life may be assigned. In 
indigenous forests a different class of trees succeeds 
another through lapse of time, and just in pro¬ 
portion to their position in the vegetable world, 
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will grasses come and go. It would be rather 
serious were there a simultaneous decay of even 
one species, and in this we recognise the greater 
value of those lands which produce the greatest 
variety of grasses. A section of extensive grazings 
may therefore be apparently poor and unhealthy 
when under more moss than grass, while all the 
time it may be undergoing a process of revivi¬ 
fication. The practical husbandman, the valuator, 
the historian even, should be cautious in passing 
judgment here. If man’s assistance by breaking 
up the surface, accompanied with, it may be, 
according to circumstances, liming or burning, 
does not accelerate the production of new 
grasses, the ground may be set down as really 
poor. 

;Sutherlandshire, as we have already seen, is 
essentially a sheep-grazing district, alike in the 
lowlands and uplands. The drainage of the whole 
is above an average, but shelter and divisions are 
needed. A peculiarity of the uplands consists in 
there being a good proportion of what is called 
“ mossy ” grounds, which give an early spring and 
late autumn bite. The great want of this county 
is a proper proportion of arable land in direct con¬ 
nection with the several grazings, which is required 
principally for good and cheaper wintering. With- 
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out experience it is hardly possible to estimate the 
loss, the inconvenience, and sort of poverty arising 
to this otherwise rich county from its want of 
more cultivated—more turnip surface. Those not 
in possession of much or sufficient arable land have 
to winter their flocks in neighbouring districts, 
while their own lands are physically -well adapted 
for crops. This is perhaps one of the principal 
objects in view by the Duke of Sutherland in his 
proposal, when a large number of the 'leases ter¬ 
minate, four years hence, to reduce the size of his 
large holdings, many of which extend to 20,000 
acres, some to 50,000, and one at least to no less 
than 70,000 acres. I think I am safe in saying 
that these patriarchal flockmasters view the pro¬ 
posed subdivisions favourably; for, when properly 
understood, it is not altogether a sacrifice of in¬ 
dividual interest to general good. All parties will 
benefit. The crofter who cannot keep a pair of 
horses profitably on his twenty acres will have a 
chance of healthy extension; the moderate capi¬ 
talist will find a field of safe investment; the 
general community will gain in various ways, 
besides the introduction of fresh blood; the large 
tenants themselves will be thankful for the change, 
as their present rather unmanageable’areas will be 
brought to reasonable compass—subordinate to 
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the improvements which they do wish carried out, 
and in which they are willing to set an example 
once the lands are made more governable—more 
suited in extent to one man’s head and purse. 
That the proprietor’s rent-roll will also greatly 
increase is undoubted. There are probably several 
examples, on a smaller scale, of increase of rental 
by diminution of farms and grazings, and the 
following I had to arrange in 1864 will illustrate 
the point. 

The hill in question is high-lying, healthy and 
good Blackfaced ground, extended to 4500 acres, 
was rented at £302, and carried 2900 head of 
sheep. Advertisement and personal inducement 
could not secure a tenant willing to invest £4000 
in taking over stock, etc., and give an increase of 
rent. I knew it was worth more, and judging it 
was beyond the means of most of that class who 
are content to live in an out-of-the-way glen, with 
a good but-and-ben house, I resolved on its divi¬ 
sion. By nature the ground was favourable for 
this, and 1300 acres were given to the north 
portion, which possessed the house, and 3200 
acres to the south—equal to keeping 900 and 
2000 sheep respectively. To provide a dwelling 
for the south part I got an arable tenant, having a 
possession of £52 lying contiguous, to give up for 
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another, where a death had occurred. The new 
arrangement stood thus :— 

Old rent of whole grazings . . £302 0 0 

Rent of part added to south division . 52 0 0 

£354 0 0 

North division let for . £155 0 0 

South (including £5 2 for 

arable) . . . 250 0 0 

405 0 0 

Increase . . . £5100 

Here, therefore, by making a large grazing into 
two, an increase of 17 per cent was realised, and the 
holdings are not yet too dear. 

The Lowlands of the British Isles require least 
notice in regard to any improvements needed, and 
indeed, altogether, they hardly come under special 
sheep-husbandry, being more directly devoted to 
agriculture. That, however, drainage is necessary 
in many districts, even with the view to improve¬ 
ment of grass for sheep, is recognised by those who 
keep pace with the times. Nature gives us a 
lesson in the use of lime for pastures, and where 
good drainage is carried out, a judicious applica¬ 
tion of this corrector—not a manure —sweetens the 
grasses and promotes growth. Another old, but 
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imperfectly understood tiling, is irrigation. How 
many parts of the lowlands and uplands of this 
country could he brought under this method of 
fertilisation. Many seem specially formed for it; 
the mere notch of a spade would, in numerous 
instances, bring streams of so much gold on their 
grass fields and meadows. I am speaking of pure 
water, and not sewage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

UNAPPLIED KNOWLEDGE, AND DISEASES. 

This may be termed unapplied science and facts; 
and science should be taken here more as an 
understanding of facts than a knowledge of the 
laws which govern nature. All animal life is in¬ 
fluenced, less or more, as we have seen, by a 
variety of physical agencies, but those which rule 
in our case are certainly temperature and food. 
If we note all the requirements of a sheep from its 
birth, it will be evident how completely its form, 
rate of growth, weight and quality of wool, and 
quantity and quality of flesh, are dependent upon 
those conditions, as they may be favourably or care¬ 
lessly arranged by man. 

And first is Exposure. In our uplands a con¬ 
tinuation of cold and wet weather kills its thou¬ 
sands of lambs; with their soft thin bodies the 
effect is evidently a stopping of the blood or heat- 
producing parts, whether well or badly supplied 
with food. Of course those with kindly, well-con- 
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ditioned mothers will last longest; but even the 
ewes themselves, and those especially that have 
been carelessly wintered, often succumb to ex¬ 
posure or want of shelter. 

Dampness is another form of exposure, and 
gives rise to “ red-water,” and “ water-braxy ” in 
sheep. This occurs mostly on low wet grounds, 
with frost, and seems to act on that part of the 
body which comes in contact with the ground. It 
causes chill, shuts up the pores of the skin, and 
the blood, being thus driven back, mixes with the 
water. This disease is, in some cases, augmented 
by the sudden change from dry to wet pastures. 
Even with good food, sheep cannot lay on mutton 
when their bed is wet and cold. 

Then there is want of food, a proper quantity 
and kind of it. With the great difference of vital 
energy between the Leicester and mountain breeds, 
we have stages of susceptibility to the disorders 
caused by this want; lambs getting other than 
their natural milk are subject to constipation of 
the bowels, and those whose mothers have been 
neglected in winter take diarrhoea from insufficient 
milk; and in the older sheep the same complaint 
is brought on by improper food, or that which 
wants in quality. But the recipients of plenty 
and nutritious food are able to withstand severe 
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weather. In deep snow and strong frost how often 
do we see a flock of sheep very comfortable in a 
turnip-field with cake and com! The artificial 
Leicester is, in such circumstances even, at home; 
it is a pure case of keeping up a high temperature 
to meet the opposite exterior influences. 

Want of drainage also engenders the well- 
known rot and sturdy. Foot-rot is never known to 
exist in hard, heathy, or chalky pastures, hut is 
confined to soft grassy lands. It will he assumed, 
then, that Down sheep are seldom affected by the 
rot; and such is the case. 

Other forms of disease besides these would no 
doubt manifest themselves in sheep were time al¬ 
lowed for development; but their comparatively 
short lives take with them the seeds of, probably, 
consumption and other pulmonary diseases of 
which we find but little indication. But those 
thus briefly sketched are all consequent on man’s 
mismanagement or carelessness — his unapplied 
knowledge of science and facts; they are not 
beyond his prevention, as those in a measure which 
are contagious and infectious. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE GRAZIER’S BALANCE-SHEET. 

It would be of great value could we give a mean 
of receipts and expenditure for each of the classes 
of prevailing sheep in Britain, taking average con¬ 
ditions into account, and other circumstances; but 
meantime we must be satisfied with that for the 
Blackfaced in the north of Scotland, with which I 
am best acquainted. No one man’s case is likely 
to meet exactly that of another, and so I will not 
attempt to please everyone, and am prepared for a 
variety of criticism. 

Balance-sheets should need little explanation, 
and the following one has but to be noted on three 
points:—1. The value of stock on hand at each 
term of settlement, being in account with each 
other as it were, shows the loss by deaths and 
those sheep stolen or strayed, and is always neces¬ 
sary to a correct knowledge of a grazier’s position. 
The interest in each case serves to keep the stock- 
account separate, and yet allows of adding for a 
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balance. 2. The wintering is purposely kept rather 
high. 3. The household expenses may seem 
understated to many; but, besides this instance 
being a small one for the north of Scotland, there 
is a farm, or rather croft, in connection, so that 
the £55 is properly a proportion, though the 
larger one, of this item. The free profit is under 
two per cent on the invested capital. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DEER VerSUS SHEEP. 

This is a question growing in national importance. 
Thirty years ago it was not much recognised beyond 
the limits of the property or county, because its 
direct effects were apparently more limited to them; 
and then, land as a commercial subject was not so 
well understood as it is now—that the advantage 
of the few must bend to that of the many—indivi¬ 
dual benefit to public good. Such is the opinion 
of the present day. 

Before taking up the whole matter, and calculat¬ 
ing its national effects, let us see how it stands on 
an average, and this will be done simply by refer¬ 
ence to facts, unbiassed by any class opinion. I 
consider it proper to say that the data of this chapter 
were made out two years ago, when to my know¬ 
ledge there existed no controversy on the subject, 
and my notes were intended for private use only, 
and are the result of twelve years’ personal expe¬ 
rience of Highland landed property. They therefore 
include a fair proportion of the great increase of 
shooting-rent during the last six years. While the 
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facts shown may not be the mean of all the north 
of Scotland, or even of one county, they are so of 
an extensive class of properties, and the figures are 
an average of this class. 

First, it is necessary to get at some general 
statistics, and those as to area, rental, population, 
stock, and afterwards shootings. 


AREA. 



RENTAL. 


Acres. 

Farms. 

Grazings. 

Shootings. 

Arable . 

3,615 

£4,699 



Permanent pasture . 

2,623 

2,395 



Heath . . 

178,611 


£4,462 

£6,573 

Woods . 

9,841 




Water . 

717 




Sundries. 

196 

75 



Total . 

195,603 

£18,204 


POPULATION. 


Families. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

I Cattle 

327 

442 

1036 | 

1068 

Sheep 

. . . ■ . 35,790 


Total . 

2104 


36,117 

SHOOTINGS. 

Grouse. Deer. 

Rents. 

Annual average killed dur- 

Extent. 

1862. 

1869. 


A, 43,629 ... 

£600 

£975 

1005 birds and 9 stags. 

B, 34,500 ... 

675 

' 1,350 

1569- „ and 19 „ 

C, 31,396 .1. 

900 

1,275 

1596 birds. 

D, ... 

39,’27Q' 

1,125- 

1,575 

49 stags, 45 hinds, 
and: 990 birds. 

E, ... 

6,300- 

900 

1,398 

77 stags, 72 hinds, 
and. 450 birds. 

Acres 

.' 155,104-- 

£4,200 

£6,573 
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Though no value is placed opposite woods, which 
is here unnecessary, the area of them is given, as 
of course the greater extent is included in deer- 
grounds. To represent a correct rental of the pro¬ 
perty, an average of £5250 for woods, and £340 for 
salmon-fishings has to be added, thus making the 
gross rental £23,794. 

Let us now make a column of memoranda on 
these figures:— 

Rent of arable = 26s. per acre. 

„ of permanent pasture = 18s. per acre. 

„ of whole property overhead = 2s. 6d. per acre. 

Sheep-rent 8d. per acre, and 2s. 5d. each. 

Cattle-rent, 45s. each. 

Shooting-rent overhead = lid; per acre. 

Rent of grouse = 10s. 6d. per bird. 

Rent of'deer = £15 per stag. 

Average weight of stags = 13 stones. 

■ „ of hinds = 7 stones. 

There was one bird killed to every twenty acres, 
and one stag and hind to every 300 acres. Though 
rather out of place here, let us see the real cost 
of a stag ; and this I am glad to be able to give 
from the actual accounts of several tenants which 
have come through my hands during the period 
named:— 
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£15 0 0 


Kent .... 

Proportion of keepers’ wages £3 10 0 

. ■ n of taxes . 12 0 

„ of tenant’s travel¬ 
ling expenses 16 0 

„ of household „ 5 3 0 

„ of winter keep, etc. 1 15 0 


£27 16 0 

There are more notes here than are really needed 
for the principal object of this chapter, but they 
become of use in the event of any challenging of 
results, and for comparison with other cases. 

We have now to show how the proprietor stands 
financially with the deer and sheep, and it is to be 
understood that the ground taken up by the former 
is, for all practical purposes, on an equality with 
the other—that is, of equal value acre for acre—as 
much so as the latter is suitable to be converted 
into deer-forest; and this being the case, our task 
becomes an easy one. 

Rent-valtje brought by Sheep. 

1,806 acres permanent pasture, 

exclusive of cattle £1660 0 0 

142,419 „ of heath ground 4462 0 0 

Total rent got from 35,790 sheep £6122 0 0 , 
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This gives lOd. per acre of rent. For the present 
side of the argument it is not the number of animals 
kept on the ground, but the rent that can be got 
from it, that concerns us. To enable a comparison 
to be made with the foregoing, it is necessary to 
arrive at the average of like percentages for deer- 
forests; and accordingly we find the 45,579 acres 
of strictly forest ground fetch an average rent of 
£2500, or Is. Id. per acre, and £15 per stag, 
under deduction of £756 of accompanying grouse- 
value—that is for the 1440 birds killed. There is 
a point here which must not be overlooked. While 
it is fair to allow value for the grouse killed in a 
deer-forest, because the tenant and proprietor cal¬ 
culate on them in offering and accepting, it is not 
necessary to deduct a corresponding value in esti¬ 
mating the rent per acre, for the simple reason that 
the deer in reality take up the whole ground, to 
the exclusion of sheep.- It is the same with sheep 
and grouse moors, to which deer seldom resort; 
yet in both cases the grouse would be better 
away. 

We have thus given us a distinct rent of lOd. for 
sheep and Is. Id. per acre for deer grounds, or a 
difference of 30 per cent in favour of the latter. I 
believe this result to be correct for the greater area 
of the north of Scotland. Individually, then, it is 
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better for Highland landed proprietors to put their 
mountains and glens under deer than under sheep; 
in the case of the extent taken as our example of 
an average, it would make a difference of £1800 
in the proprietor’s rent-roll. 

I have found it difficult to obtain very reliable 
information regarding the extent of land under 
deer-forests in Scotland, as naturally there exists a 
jealousy upon this point on the part of the pro¬ 
prietors, and the tenants and factors are unwilling 
to commit themselves on the subject. There are 
few things so apt to be exaggerated as the size of 
hill grounds, whether for sheep or shootings. Ex¬ 
cept in the rough, by the square mile, few have 
been actually measured during the last fifty years, 
unless now those in Forfar, Perth, and parts of 
Aberdeen and Argyle, by the Ordnance Survey. 
In advertising grazings and forests to let, therefore, 
we always find the valuable words “ about ” and 
“ more or less,” in connection with acreages., That 
they are never less may be safely assumed, and 
often much more may be generally taken for granted. 
I have known this exist to as much as 30 per cent, 
not from any wish to misrepresent, but simply from 
carelessness and want of information. 

From my personal acquaintance with several of 
the counties, added to the nearest data procurable 
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in others, I now submit a list of those counties in 
Scotland where deer-forests exist, with their rela¬ 
tive extents:— 

Caithness . . 25,000 acres. 

Sutherland . . 130,000 „ 

Ross . . . 190,000 „ 

Inverness . . 260,000 „ 

Argyle . . 220,000 „ 

Banff . . . . 30,000 „ 

Aberdeen . . 175,000 „ 

Perth . . 255,000 „ 

Forfar . . . 35,000 „ 


1,320,000 acres. 

We have, then, 1,320;000 acres of deer-forest at 
Is. 1 d.,giving an annual rent of £71,500 0 0 

And the same ground for sheep, 
at 10d., would represent a 
rent of 55,000 0 0 


£16,500 0 0 

Here are £16,500 of annual revenue in favour of 
the proprietors, accruing from letting parts of their 
estates as deer-preserves. But now for the other, 
the national side of the question. 

According to our previously established averages, 
these forests produce 8800 stags and hinds. On 
the other hand, we find that 9,500,000 acres of 
these counties carry 3,366,000 head of sheep; and 
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taking, as explained in Chapter iv., three years as 
the average age of all sheep, there result 156,000 
Cheviots and Blackfaced that could be grown and 
killed annually, on the same area as that occupied 
by the deer-forests. Let us tabulate this :— 

Sheep. 

156,000, 60 lbs. each, at 8d. . . £312,000 

300,000 fleeceswool(deducting lambs) at 2s. 30,000 

156,000 skins at 5s. . . . 39,000 

£381,000 

Deer. 

8800 stags and hinds, 140 lbs. 

each, at 6d. . . £30,800 

„ skins at 3s. 6d. . . 1,540 

„ beads, averaging 12s. . . 5,280 

- 37,620 

£343,380 


Deer versus sheep in this country, then, shows 
a gain of £16,500 annually in favour of the pro¬ 
prietors, and a yearly loss of £343,380 to the 
nation. These are the plain figures of the case, 
without any debiting or crediting. A lengthy 
argument as to extra money left in the districts by 
shooting tenants, reduction of parish and county 
rates per £ by the larger rental, or increase to 
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national tax-revenue from the same source, on the 
one side; and nutritive value of flesh, improvement 
of lands, and increase of population, etc., on the 
other, would not likely help to mend the question. 
Were argument desirable, where facts alone are 
presented, it could be shown how much flesh could 
be taken from deer-forests, not by sportsmen for 
sport alone, but by judicious stocking and thinning, 
as with sheep. 

The issue of these statistics brings out one of 
those modem bugbears, the continual putting for¬ 
ward of which is so enjoyable to many. I stand 
upon these primary facts of rental and produce per 
acre, as the most convincing and correct. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DEDUCTIONS PROM POREGOING PACTS. 

1. Diagram op Britain, showing Character¬ 
istics CONNECTED WITH SHEEP IN BRITAIN. 

Probably the best method to explain this section 
of the country (see frontispiece) will he to follow 
the course of a river—or rather go up a river— 
which embraces all the required characteristics 
and classes of sheep. On a careful examination 
of the map, it will he very difficult to find one 
which presents these as exactly as could be wished; 
and, indeed, the only one that does so in the order 
of. correct succession from lowland to upland and 
mountain, with Leicesters, Downs, Cheviots, and 
Blackfaced in respective order, is the Trent, and 
its tributary the Derwent—from the sea at Hull to 
the Peak of Derby, 1800 feet in height. We 
have there also the sandstone and limestone, hut the 
primitive rocks are unrepresented. There are then 
hut two conditions wanting—namely, sufficient 
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height and geological formation—to follow out 
exactly a description of our section. 

On the lowlands of the country, and through the 
greater part of the lower course of the Trent, the 
sheep-husbandry is chiefly Leicesters up to about 
600 feet above sea-level—their famous birthplace 
being within ten miles of the junction of the Trent 
and Derwent. The elevation here is also the limit 
of wheat-cultivation; and generally it may he 
safely set down as a good guide that Leicester and 
wheat habitat go hand in hand. Our section 
t . shows a small part of the limestone on uplands 
within the range of the Leicesters. The uplands— 
part limestone, and principally chalk—are held by 
the Down sheep up to 2000 feet, according to the 
section, but in Derbyshire, not over 1500 feet 
above sea-level. Another step up takes us to the 
Cheviots—which are here mostly on the carboni¬ 
ferous limestone—limiting about 3000 feet; and 
lastly, with a u n iversal range, come the Blackfaced. 
Even these, however, may be said to have a limit 
in this country, as, above 3800 feet elevation, 
there is neither grass nor heath, and the few lichens 
offer little inducement to the hardy Highlanders. 

A section of this nature does not require much 
explanation, and there remains only to note, first, 
the line of average winter grazing; by this is 
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meant that sheep of any kind cannot in this 
country be kept during winter on those pastures 
which average more than 1200 feet aboye sea- 
level. They may be kept on artificial food, but 
no reliance is to be put on a turn to the dry 
grasses. Second, the limit of cultivation of grasses 
is set down at 1500 feet, which is also of course 
the limit of arable lands. Again, we have the 
limit at 1800 feet of reclaimed pastures, or those, 
grounds which were partly once arable and partly 
improved for grazing purposes. The limit of all 
grasses in the British Isles may be given at 4000 
feet, though of course even 3500 will limit those 
of any value for sheep. 

There can perhaps be no better natural division 
of the British Isles than that made by sheep. 

2. The Distribution of Sheep, bn prevail¬ 
ing Characteristics of the Country. 

All improvements invariably radiate from a 
centre, but they do not flow equally in all direc¬ 
tions—the soil, altitude, rainfall, and temperature, 
in the case of agriculture, together with man’s 
prejudices, tending individually and in combi¬ 
nation to turn aside or altogether dam up the 
regular flow. The distribution of sheep has also 
been regulated by these infl uences; and in Eng- 
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land and Scotland chiefly by temperature and soil, 
the former including altitude and geographical 
position. 

Let us take a glance at these as found in associ¬ 
ation with our four breeds; and our remarks must 
he understood as general—exceptions being ac¬ 
knowledged. The Leicester distribution is the 
one with least limit of elevation but largest geo¬ 
graphical range. The alluvial plains and sand¬ 
stones—including the calcareous sandstones, oolite 
and lias—claim the whole of the Leicesters of 
England. The mean temperature of this district 
is 47‘4 degrees, the rainfall 26 inches, and the 
altitude limited by 700 feet. The Down sheep are 
distributed with more exactness to geological or 
soil character, as, wherever the lime, in the shape 
of chalk, appears, there, under some minor con¬ 
ditions, will they he found predominating. This 
habitat takes them up to 2000 feet above sea-level, 
with a mean rainfall of 25-5 inches, and a temper¬ 
ature of 49 - 5 degrees. So much do these sheep 
keep to the lime, that it may he safely said, were 
there more arable surface on the Down hills, or a 
much greater depth of other soil not of a chalky 
nature, the breed of sheep would have to he 
changed—probably to the Leicester. The Down 
country may be described as one great enclosure— 
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the chalky hills in the centre being the court-yard, 
and the cultivated lower lands the feeding-pends. 

Again, we find the distribution of Cheviots 
regulated by still less fertile circumstances, which 
may be termed the uncertain or changeable alti¬ 
tude. This has its limit at 3000 feet, and is made 
up partly of the limestone and partly granitic 
rocks. Its centre, or average of 1500 feet, is the 
limit of grasses under cultivation, above and 
below which, at means of about 300 feet, is the 
limit of reclaimed pastures and line of average 
winter grazing. The Cheviot grounds are charac¬ 
terised by good grass-producing soils, with a rain¬ 
fall of 36 inches and 46° of mean temperature. 

The fourth and last stage takes us to the 
heather-prevailing region, the land of the High¬ 
land Blackfaced, with its limit under 3800 feet. 
With the exception of a small extent of the lime¬ 
stone, this is altogether on the primitive rocks, 
and embraces every possible variety of the physical 
characteristics of the British Isles. 

On taking a careful review of these different 
breeds and their associations, we may safely come 
to the general conclusion that well-proportioned 
and compact sheep (economically speaking) are 
from the best grazings and rich lands, or that 
they have been high-fed otherwise; and that those 
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with deep narrow chests are from poor pastures, 
where they have been bred and fed; and there are 
stages between these extremes. In the case of 
great poverty, such as some of the Welsh and 
Blackfaced, the fore-legs will be found almost to 
meet at the chest, with pinched-up flanks. 

3. The General Adaptability of Britain 
for Sheep-Farming. 

A partial recapitulation will here be useful, for 
the purpose both of refreshing the memory, and, 
if possible, to draw a new suggestion. 

From the weeds of the sea-shore to the lichens 
4000 feet above them, there is a wonderful variety 
of all things—animal, vegetable, and mineral—in 
the nine degrees of latitude and eleven of longi¬ 
tude of these isles. Yet all is in a temperate 
zone. The altitude, soils, temperature, rainfall, 
and vegetation of this comparatively small portion 
of Europe are as remarkable as the history of the 
nation, and as locally variable as its scenery. 
There is no inhabited country in the world that 
has not felt Britain’s influence in the promotion of 
its general rural economy, and that has not par¬ 
ticularly benefited by its lessons in sheep-farming. 
This is no biassed eulogy on our own country, for 
all modem improvements in sheep are traceable to 
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Britain. This simple fact of itself is enough in 
proof of, and points to, her general adaptability 
for sheep-farming. The range of 4000 feet of 
elevation offers zones for the great variety of 
grasses, and contains soils and climate adapted to 
their special growth. These, accompanied as they 
are by corresponding states of arable husbandry, 
supply habitats for the extremes and mediums of 
sheep-life. The four distinct breeds described in 
this work may now be called unquestionable 
natives of the country. 

While convinced of the general adaptability of 
Britain for sheep stock in its natural state, we 
have seen also that much, both of the suitability of 
the sheep’s constitution, and the applicability of 
the several grazings to them, have been brought 
about, by improvements. There has been an 
agreement of three points in this state of things— 
the natural disposition of the sheep previous to 
man’s interference, and his keeping this up to the 
times in conformity with the altered circumstances 
of the country and cultivation, and the various 
zones of habitat, have all blended to make the 
present flocks of the nation. This is, however, 
strictly applicable only to England and Scotland, 
Ireland being as a whole still exceptional. This 
fine country, rich in soil and climate, is overflow- 
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ing with all varieties of pasture congenial to the 
growth of sheep, and it presents but a miserable 
show with such advantages. It is an example of 
wealth allowed to waste, a kind of unapplied 


4. The Examination of Grazings for 
Valuation. 

It is not too much to say that management 
depends entirely on the breed, and the character 
of the ground; but it is too much to affir m that 
any examination, however minute, will enable, 
without previous intimate acquaintance, any one 
to decide as to the number and class of sheep 
which any particular grazing will best maintain. 
The party long in possession of a sheep-farm 
knows by an accumulation of circumstances— 
ordinarily called experience-—so far how to econo¬ 
mise the various conditions of his subject. In the 
majority of cases he has acquired the knowledge 
by practical facts often brought home to him— 
things which he could not overlook, because they 
appealed directly to the purse, for and against; 
but he exercised no other aids within his reach, he 
took no scientific note of the physical character¬ 
istics surrounding him, for the simple reason that 
he could not handle them as he would a sheep. 
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This error of separation between science and 
practice is still more common than many are will¬ 
ing to believe. The best judge of sheep and 
their belongings may not be the most successful 
grazier. The purely practical man cannot be pre¬ 
pared for emergencies, and able to take such an 
impartial and safe view of matters, as he who com¬ 
bines with practical knowledge a judicious use of 
the deductions of science. It is certainly safer, 
generally, to be guided by the former, but decidedly 
best to choose the combination. 

With this introduction, let us see how an exami¬ 
nation of grazings ought to be gone about; and we 
shall presume that the inquirer is totally un¬ 
acquainted with the locality. 

It is often the case that the residenters are best 
conversant with what may be termed everybody’s 
interest in the characteristics of the district of 
country in which the grazing is situated—such as 
the general rainfall and temperature ; but should 
their information be meagre, the applicant must 
therefore have recourse to any special work on 
these subjects, or apply, to the Meteorological 
Society, or personally at the station of observation, 
should any exist in the locality. Even when in 
possession of these figures—the mean, it may be, of 
ten years—he has to be most guarded in drawing 
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conclusions. Rainfall is so locally variable, that 
the very position of a hill, or change to masses of 
vegetation, makes an important difference in its 
amount, as also in the temperature. He should 
therefore have shrewdness enough to balance these 
circumstances—making allowance for or against 
rain-bringing causes. Temperature is not so cap¬ 
ricious, and the observations of the nearest station 
will, in many cases, be a safe enough guide. The 
evidence of old inhabitants should, in the want of 
better authority, not be considered below the 
cautious notice of the expectant grazier, and from 
them, at least, will be got correct information as to 
prevalence of snow-storms, or other very prominent 
weather phenomena. Better than these should be the 
testimony of a disinterested shepherd—one who has 
spent his life on the ground, and who can describe 
every rill and hillock. A Government Survey sheet, 
to be got for 2s. 6d. in most cases, though not yet 
for the whole kingdom, will give an excellent idea 
of the locality, including altitudes and area. For 
his own satisfaction, and independence in making 
up calculations, these sheets should now be taken 
general advantage of; and to him who wishes to make 
a thorough examination, the Geological Survey will 
ere long offer further facilities. A particular per¬ 
sonal inspection of the soils is a matter of great 
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importance also, and in hilly countries especially it 
is not uncommon to find quite distinct rock-forma¬ 
tions, with their distinct soils, in the same Talley. 
Here a flying Tisit, or mere bird’s-eye view, might 
lead to serious disappointment, for the part to 
which he was taken by the steward or ground- 
officer, would naturally not be the worst; hut 
another not distant brae-face or upland might turn 
out, after acceptance, to he. much inferior. 

Again, it ought surely to he worth the while of 
the party who makes his bread by them to become 
acquainted with those grasses most nutritious for 
sheep. Independently of self-interest, there should 
be a pride in being able to pick out, say a score of 
these grasses, for home reference, and discussion 
with friends. At any rate, the present farmer or 
grazier ought to be unsatisfied until his son, who 
is to follow him, is able to do so. All green 
ground is not wholesome pasture. 

The general exposure of the district then comes 
under review; and in this he must, in great 
measure, be guided by inquiry, though an obser¬ 
vant person can inform himself on this point by 
noticing the inclination of trees, and the nature 
of vegetation at dykes or rocks, and at banks of 
streams. 

A practical eye can note many apparently 
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minor circumstances — such as that indigenous 
birch, oak, and hazel tell of good soils, and the 
rich soft dung of the sheep testifies to favourable 
grasses. Indeed, altogether, he who examines 
and values grazings, or any ground, either for 
himself or others, has to avoid the Russian pro¬ 
verb of “going through a forest and seeing no 
firewood.” 

Along with these, and no doubt other memo¬ 
randa, as determined by peculiarities of districts, 
there come the important subjects of the state of 
fencing, drainage, shelter, proportions of grass 
and heather to each other, and the condition of 
“ burning” of the latter; as also houses and faulds. 
The practical man will put more stress on these 
than other items, and shape his valuation accord¬ 
ingly. The modem flockmaster is now undoubt¬ 
edly realising the benefits of proper subdivisions— 
the fencing of his pastures into sections for the sake 
of undisturbed clean shifting. The existence or 
not of this on the ground under inspection, or 
its partial state, will influence the valuation 
materially; and, before making a visit, it is best 
that the lines of these fences be marked on the 
plan or government sheet. Knowing what number 
and kinds of stock it is proposed to keep, it will 
then be easy to calculate whether the existing 
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divisions are sufficient to accommodate these, it 
may be, according to more modern views of classi¬ 
fication and herding. 

Though probably difficult to secure, it is well 
to aim at, a variety of exposure and shelter in 
each of the divisions, together with good watering; 
for, though not direct water-drinkers, sheep love 
the herbage induced by brooks. The season of 
the year at the examination must rule the 
judgment in regard to the state of drainage; for 
a wet spring and dry autumn, after a long dry 
summer, will present very different conditions of 
surface. Here, then, is opportunity for the more 
scientific man giving a lesson to the other—the 
unchanged vegetable surface can at once decide 
the general or average condition of wet or dryness. 
The grasses, mosses, and other rougher plants, 
will unmistakeably tell the ruling state of soil and 
subsoil. It has to be considered how far drainage 
alone will improve the pasture, irrespective of burn¬ 
ing or liming, and a corresponding value set for or 
against this. Even breaking up the surface for re¬ 
newal or introduction of grasses may be advisable. 

We have not yet reached the time when shelter 
receives the attention which it deserves. It is 
not special shelter that the greater number of 
the upland and hill grazings of this country 
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require; not planting on particular sections only, 
but general distribution, to save long driving, and 
at the same time induce amelioration of climate. 

It is understood that the party in search of a 
grazing will choose for himself the district of 
country, with its proximity to good roads and 
railway communication, before entering on any of 
the other points just sketched, and give them their 
due value. 

Having thus made a satisfactory examination 
of the grazing for which it is proposed to offer, 
the actual valuation itself has yet to be made out, 
upon the faith both of the facts arrived at and the 
conditions of the lease. As these vary so much, 
it would serve no practical purpose to give an 
imaginary instance here. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Though I have thus endeavoured to sketch the 
existing position, principles, and practice of British 
sheep-farming as faithfully as lies in my power, 
there yet exist two or three difficult problems. 
There is little doubt that sheep being the agricul¬ 
tural subject which has the widest range, their 
ultimate state of perfection, in association with 
such variety of physical influences, is one of the 
most important and scientific problems of the pre¬ 
sent day. The questions connected with this are 
not special to sheep-growth, they are connected 
with the laws of other animal life as well as vege¬ 
tation. I am not a believer in the, time coming 
when all our heath-clad mountains, or even up¬ 
lands, will be under cultivation; but it is not 
difficult to see how a change could be brought 
about in our climate so as to admit of great exten¬ 
sion of improvements in hill pastures, whereby 
more equable temperature and increased and 
better food would easily double the present num- 
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ber of sheep. No doubt there are still lands 
capable of improvement without requiring any 
assistance by change of climate, but the great field 
is so situated. The day is coming when our low¬ 
land and upland sheep will be housed animals all 
winter and part of summer. 

There is also too much indiscriminate breeding, 
too much running about for food, and altogether 
too much of a leaving-alone system of management. 

When a few descents deteriorate the breed, more 
special tup-breeding must be established, with a 
“ herd-book,” as in the case of cattle and horses. 

Then, the natural habits of the animal deserve 
greater attention than is generally given to it. 
Even the knowledge, for example, that sheep seek 
for fine pasture in the morning, and draw to the 
uplands or coarser ranges in the afternoon, would 
be valuable on many occasions. 

Again, the production of the sexes has received 
almost no attention in this country. That there is 
a law dependent “ on the greater or less relative 
vigour of the individuals coupled,” is proved from 
many experiments specially conducted in France. 
For example, the produce of a strong ram and 
badly-fed ewes, or ewes too young and too aged, 
was more males than females, and vice versa. It 
has also been noted that when the ram is strong 
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at the beginning of the rutting season, more males 
than females are brought. This subject is still, 
however, very imperfectly understood. 

The great aim in sheep-farming is quick and 
early fattening, for which artificial food is indis¬ 
pensable. Turnips may now-a-days be termed 
half artificial,” as the use of so much other 
vegetable food makes them more the grounder 
than the finisher for the market. Variety and great, 
extension of food is another of the problems to be 
solved. 

Good sheep-farming is just this—to keep each 
class in circumstances throughout the year most 
conducive to breeding, feeding, and wool; giving 
the right kind of food at proper times, avoiding 
extremes, and generally to be guided by lessons 
from nature. 


THE END. 


Printed ly R. Clark, Ediniurgh. 
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